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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE THIRD BATTLE OF MANILA. 


[ }o= nine months ago, on May 1, Admiral Dewey destroyed 

Admiral Montojo’s fleet and occupied the harbor of Manila. 
On August 13, the day after the peace protocol was signed, the 
Spaniards surrendered the city of Manila after a short attack on 
land and sea from United States forces under General Merritt and 
Admiral Dewey. On the night of February 4, a third battle of 
Manila began, but this time between Filipino adherents of Agui- 
naldo and the forces under command of General Otis, United 
States military governor-general. The next morning, with the 
cooperation of Admiral Dewey’s guns, our troops drove back the 
Filipinos with severe slaughter. The advantage gained was fol- 
lowed up by later successful engagements, possession of the water- 
works six miles from the city was secured, a dozen suburban 
villages were burned for safety, and within three days of the out- 
break of hostilities Aguinaldo had asked for an armistice anda 
conference. General Otis, however, declined to answer the re- 
quest. Reports of casualties gave a total Filipino loss estimated 
at 4,000; American loss, 292. Fighting continued at intervals 
throughout the week, the most important success being the cap- 
ture and occupation of Iloilo, the second city of importance in 
the Philippines, held by the insurgents. 

‘The American lines, extending for some seventeen miles from 
thc bay on the north around Manila to the bay on the south, are 


Sai to have consisted of the Twentieth Kansas Infantry, Third . 


Ari llery, and Tenth Pennsylvania under command of Brigadier- 
Geveral H. G. Otis; the First South Dakota Infantry, First Colo- 
tad) Infantry, and First Nebraska Infantry, commanded by 
Brivadier-General Hale, both brigades being supported by Bat- 
terics A and B of the Utah Light Artillery, under command of 
General McArthur; the First California Infantry, First Idaho 





Infantry, First Wyoming Infantry, and First Washington Infan- 
try, under Brigadier-General King; the Fourth Cavalry, Four- 
teenth Infantry, and First North Dakota Infantry, commanded 
by Brigadier-General Ovenshine, both brigades supported by the 
Sixth Artillery Division, commanded by General Anderson. 
While Governor-General Otis has about 18,000 troops at his com- 
mand (including about 3,000 regulars), it is stated that only 
13,000 went into action. The force of the Filipinos was estimated 
at 20,000. 


From the account of the fighting cabled to the New York Sum 
we take the following : 


“The fighting was not the result of any aggression on the part 
of the Americans, but was precipitated by the action of the two 
native soldiers who refused to obey the order of a sentry who 
challenged their passage of his post. These two natives advanced 
to the outpost of the First Nebraska Regiment, who are stationed 
to the northeast of Manila. As they approached the sentry the 
latter ordered them to halt. They insolently refused to do so and 
continued to advance. The sentry again called upon them to 
halt, and, as they paid no attention to his order, he leveled his 
rifle and fired upon them. ‘The action of the natives leads to the 
supposition that their refusal to obey the sentry was a part of a 
preconcerted plan. 

“No sooner had the sentry fired than the Filipinos who were 
occupying blockhouse No. 7 fired a gun, which was evidently a 
signal for an attack to be made onthe Americans. The Nebraska 
Regiment was encamped in the vicinity of the outpost where the 
shooting occurred, and it was upon this regiment that this first 
attack was made. 

“Immediately after the firing of the signal-gun the Filipinos 
moved against the Nebraskans, but they were not prepared for 
the reception they got. They thought that they would take the 
Americans by surprise, but in this they were grievously disap- 
pointed, finding that the Americans were ready for any contin- 
gency.” 


The account cabled to the New York Hera/d says: 


“The most extreme point inland occupied by American troops 
was the camp of the Nebraska regiment, at Santa Mesa, where 
the first fight began at a quarter before nine o’clock last Satur- 
day. ‘The Nebraska outposts challenged and fired on an insur- 
gent company, which was advancing into the neutral zone. Soon 
afterward the whole insurgent company was advancing into the 
neutral zone. It was not long before the entire insurgent line on 
the north of the city began a heavy fusilade. This charge was 
concentrated on the Nebraska camp, which became untenable. 
Orders were given for the regiment to open fire. Springfields 
flamed in the half-moon all about the camp. The enemy’s 
Mausers gave no flash.” 

“The fighting spread on both sides until there was extensive 
firing going on at all the outposts. Our troops, who had been 
expecting trouble, were glad to have an opportunity to square 
accounts with the natives, whose insolence of late was becoming 
intolerable. They responded with alacrity and vigor to the fire 
of the Filipinos, which was heavy. The enemy occupied the 
trenches that they had been digging for some time past in plain 
view of the Americans, much to the disgust of the latter. 

“In the mean time Admiral Dewey had not been idle. During 
the night it was impossible for him to use shells, as his fire would 
have been as dangerous to the Americans as tothe natives. He 
gave orders, however, that as soon as it was light enough toallow 
the positions of the enemy to be determined with accuracy the 
cruiser Charleston and the captured gunboat Ca//av should take 
ahand in the game. At daybreak these two war-ships took up 
positions and opened fire on the enemy north of the city. Later 
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the monitor Monadnock was ordered to attend to the Filipinos to 
the south of Manila. ‘The positions of the enemy were accurately 
located, and the war-ships poured a heavy fire into them. It is 
reported that the losses of the natives by this bombardment were 
very heavy. 

“The American land forces were also inflicting heavy losses on 
the enemy. This morning they commenced a vigorous advance 
all along the line. The enemy attempted to hold their positions, 
but the Americans would not be denied, and soon the natives 
were being pressed back in every direction. The Americans 
maintained steadily their advance, driving the enemy from and 
capturing the villages of San Juan del Monte, Santa Ana, San 
Pedro Macati, Santa Mesa, and Lomia. 

“While the fighting was proceeding in the vicinity of Manila 
there was great excitement among the residents of the city. The 
natives were wildly excited, and had it not been for the splendid 
police system established here by the Americans there would have 
been a general outbreak and looting. The police, however, kept 
a strong hand on the natives and prevented any very serious trou- 
ble. There were several cases of natives attacking American 
soldiers in the streets. Three Tagals who tried this game were 
shot and killed... . 

“The firing continued through the night at occasional intervals. 
It was resumed this morning, but was in no way as heavy as it 
was at the beginning of the engagement. At noon the firing of 
the enemy slackened off, the Filipinos being apparently demoral- 
ized by the extremely heavy losses inflicted upon them.” 


Associated Press correspondence contained tese particulars: 


“The terrible loss of the Filipinos in the recent fighting may 
be gathered from the fact that 160 of them were buried in one 
rice-field on Monday, near Pasas, and that 87 were interred be- 
tween Paco and Santa Ana. A converted river-gunboat did ter- 
rible execution among the rebels, sweeping both banks of the 
river with her Gatling guns and her heavier battery. Hundreds 
of Filipinos undoubtedly crawled into the canebrakes and died 
there. 

“The Amevicans are working hard in their efforts to find the 
wounded, and are bringing hundreds of suffering Filipinos into 
the hospitals for treatment. The natives are unable to under- 
stand the humane motives which prompt the victors to succor the 
wounded of the enemy. The correspondent of the Associated 
Press is informed that some members of the hospital corps have 
made the discovery that there are several women, in masculine 
uniform, and with hair cropped, among the dead. 

“The chief of the Ygorrotes, the Filipino natives who fought so 
fiercely in the face of our artillery fire with their bowsand arrows, 
is in a hospital suffering from a shattered thigh. He admits that 
he never saw modern artillery, and was ignorant of its effects, 
until he and his followers met the disastrous fire of Sunday morn- 
ing. The chief is bitterly incensed against the Tagalos for pla- 
cing the Ygorrotes in front of the American battery, under the 
pretense that they were sent to occupy a post of honor, and he in- 
timates that the Ygorrotes will avenge this treachery when the 
survivors return north.” 


From the first of the proclamations issued by Aguinaldo and 
referred to in General Otis’s reports (censorship of press dis- 
patches is maintained at Manila), we quote: 


“T order and command: 

““(1) That peace and friendly relations with the Americans be 
broken, and that the latter be treated as enemies within the limits 
prescribed by the laws of war. 

‘““(2) That the Americans captured be held as prisoners of war. 

“(3) That this proclamation be communicated to the consuls, 
and that Congress order and accord a suspension of the constitu- 
tional guaranty, resulting from the declaration of war.” 


Of the second proclamation it is said: 


“ Aguinaldo issued a proclamation yesterday (Sunday) saying 
that the outb~eak of hostilities was ‘unjustly and unexpectedly 
provoked by the Americans’; referring to his manifesto of Janu- 
ary 8, publishing the alleged grievances of the Filipinos at the 
hands of the army of occupation, and the ‘constant outrages and 
taunts which have been causing misery to the Manilans,’ and re- 
ferring to the ‘useless conferences,’ and ‘contempt shown for the 
Filipino government.’ as proving a ‘premeditated transgression 
of justice and liberty.’ He also refers to the former losses of the 
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Filipinos, but says ‘slavery is bitter,’ and calls upon them to 
‘sacrifice all upon the altar of honor and national integrity.’ He 
insists that he tried to avoid, as far as possible, an armed con- 
flict, but claims that all his efforts ‘were useless before the un- 
measured pride of the American representatives,’ whom ie 
charges with having treated him as a rebel ‘because I defended 
the interests of my country, and would not become the instrument 
of their dastardly intentions.’ He concludes by saying: ‘Be not 
discouraged. Our independence was watered freely by the blood 
of martyrs and more will be shed in the future to strengthen it. 
Remember that efforts are not wasted that ends be gained. It is 
indispensable to adjust our actions to the rules of law and right 
and to learn to triumph over our enemies.’” 


Special attention is attracted by the utterances of the Chicago 
Times-Herald, owned by the President’s friend, Mr. Kohlsaat, 
which advocates treating the Philippines as we are pledged to 
treat Cuba. That paper says: 


“The slaughter at Manila was necessary, but it was not glori- 
ous. The entire American nation justifies the conduct of its army 
at Manila because only by a crushing repulse of the Filipinos 
could our position be made secure. It will also sustain any steps 
that may be necessary to make Manila invulnerable to like as- 
saults in the future. 

“But the conscience of the American people will not tolerate 
the slaughter of Filipinos in a war of conquest. 

“We do not seek their land. We do not want to replace the 
yoke of Spain with one bearing the more merciful and just label 
of the United States of America. 

“If we could we would order our army and navy back from the 
Philippines, contenting ourselves with such a naval depot as 
would prevent our ever again being caught in the dilemma which 
forced Dewey to take refuge from Hongkong in the destruction 
of Montojo’s fleet and the capture of Manila. 

“But to-day the peace of the Orient will not permit our imme- 
diate retirement from the Philippines. We are the successors to 
Spanish sovereignty there, the guardians of the islands from the 
rapacity of foreign nations and in a broad sense the trustees of 
civilization and peace throughout the islands. 

“This is the ‘White Man’s Burden’ which Dewey achieved for 
us, and which has been thrust upon us by the impotent oppres- 
sion of Spain and the semi-barbarous condition of the Philippines. 

“The path of duty and national honor in the Philippines isa 
narrow and perilous one. We can see the end, which should be 
the establishment of an independent Philippine republic. But 
the way to that end is involved in doubt and difficulties which 
ought not to prove insurmountable. 

““We can only keep our conscience clear by keeping the end 
always in viewand working toward it with patience and honesty. 

“But we want no repetitions of the battle of Manila. 

“Let the President proclaim the purpose of the United States to 
be pacification with a view to the ultimate independence of the 
islands. Let him summon the chieftains of the principal sections 
of the country to a council to devise some system of home rule 
until the Filipinos are able to assume all the obligations of gov- 
ernment. 

“Let him announce that we have no intention of annexing 
Asiatic territory, and that the pledge of Congress as to Cuban in- 
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dependence will be the pledge of the American nation to the 
Philippines.” 


Filipinos Must be Taught Obed’ence.—“ The Philippines are 
ours to-day, and we have to choose between honor and disgrace 
in the policy we adopt concerning them. 

“As for Aguinaldo and his co-conspirators, we shall be wise to 
treat them without mercy. So long as they are permitted to keep 
up the comedy of an independent organization, so long we 
shall be a laughing stock and the bedfellow of disaster. With the 
kindest of motives we have paltered with them for too long. 
They are treacherous, arrogant, stupid, and vindictive, imper- 
vious to gratitude, incapable of recognizing obligations. Consid- 
eration is construed by them as fear. Politeness and amiability 
appeal to their contempt. Centuries of barbarism and subjection 
have made them merely cunning and dishonest. We can not 
safely treat them as our equals, for the simple and sufficient rea- 
son that they could not understand it. They do not know the 
meaning of justice and good faith. They do not know the differ- 
ence between liberty and license. They have no place in our 
scheme of government, and will not and can not have until gen- 
erations of freedom and protection shall have shed light upon 
their minds. 

‘“We must look to our sovereignty in the Philippines now. We 
must dismiss all thought of optimistic propagandas, awake from 
visions of Utopia. ‘These Filipinos must be taught obedience and 
be forced to observe, even if they can not comprehend, the prac- 
tises of civilization. And to that end every resource at our dis- 
posal, every energy we can command, should be employed with- 
out thought or hesitation.”— 7he Star (/nd.), Washington. 


Trouble Could Have Been Avoided.—‘‘Now that the insur- 
gents have begun hostilities against the Americans nothing re- 
mains but to make them recognize the strength of our military 
and naval forces. Regard for national prestige demands that 
there be no yielding to them. But the fact remains that all this 
trouble could have been avoided. The insurgents in the Philip- 
pines would have been as tractable as the insurgents in Cuba, if 
assurance had been given them that the United States would not 
prevent their acquiring the independence which they desire. . . . 

“The friends of the American soldiers now at Manila, and es- 
pecially the friends of the volunteers, have a right to feel indig- 
nant that those men have been kept there so long under condi- 
tions exposing them to attack. The volunteers enlisted to fight 
against Spain. But the Spanish war has, practically, been over 
for nearly six months. Yet the troops are kept at Manilaand are 
compelled to risk their lives in battling with people who a year 
ago were hardly so much as known in the United States.”— 7he 
Republican (Sil. Rep.), Denver. 


How Far Shall We Go?—“ The Administration's reasons now 
for assuming control of the Philippines are exactly opposite to 
those first advanced. We could not abandon the Filipinos then 
lest Spain wreak her vengeance upon them. We won’t abandon 
them now, because we intend to chastise them ourselves. We 
must take up the task that we forced Spain to relinquish. The 
insurrection that began under Spanish rule must be suppressed 
under American rule. Themen that defied the authority of Spain 
must be punished for transferring their defiance to the authority 
of the United States. The patriots of a year ago have become 
Savages to be treated after the manner of savages—and more 
power to the Krag-Jérgensen rifle that does the treating. Mr. 
McKinley's policy of * benevolent assimilation ’ is to be carried on 
with fire and sword, and it has become absolutely necessary to 
continue the process until the insurgent strength has been crushed, 
and the followers of the ‘patriotic’ Aguinaldo pacified. 

“There is nothing in the Philippine situation for us to become 
alarmed about. We are undergoing the experience of every 
nation that has maintained colonies in the East, and we must ex- 
pect it. ‘Heathen folly’ has shattered one dream of the Admin- 
istration, but if it has taught its lesson it is not to be deplored. 
It is better to purchase the experience early and with a few lives 
than to buy it later with many lives; for if we will have it, we 
must buy it. The question now is, How far the American people 
care to go in fighting for the possession of territory that is worse 
than worthless?”— The News (Ind.), Detroit. 


Manila and Omdurman.—“ Americans have queer and unpleas- 
an sensations when they see their soldiers mowing down natives 
armed with bows and arrows. All accounts agree that one de- 
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tachment of the insurgent army, the Ygorrotes, were so armed, 
and that they were put forward against Krag-Jérgensens and 
Maxims. Of course, our troops had to cut them down like wild 
beasts as they did, but there must have been many an American 
soldier to exclaim, when all was over, as English soldiers cried 
out at Omdurman, ‘This is not a battle, but an execution.’ .. . 

“The affair was undoubtedly far more serious than the first de- 
spatches indicated. In fact, the test of the stuff of our soldiers 
was more severe than that the Engilsh army had to undergo in 
fighting the Dervishes. The Khalifa ordered his men out in 
broad daylight to charge the English on a perfectly open plain. 
Few of them ever got within half a mile of the English lines, the 
mass being slaughtered by the Lee-Metfords at a range of ncarly 
two miles. The attack of the Filipinos was by night. In the 
morning our troops had to charge through jungles and rice-fields 
against an enemy entrenched and occupying fortified villages. 
A portion of the native army, as General Otis reports, had arms 
of precision and quick-firing guns. They knew the ground, which 
was necessarily strange to our men. Under all these circum- 
stances, we say, the task of our army before Manila was harder 
than Kitchener’s before Omdurman. If the Dervishes had stayed 
in their works, defended by Krupp guns, and awaited assault, in- 
stead of rushing out to seek Paradise by the shortest route, the 
two cases would have been nearer parallel. Of course, the criti- 
cal feature of Kitchener’s campaign was that he was operating at 
such an enormous distance from his base. A serious reverse 
would have meant annihilation such as befel Hicks Pasha. Gen- 
eral Otis had no such possibility of crushing disaster lurking in 
the back of his head; but his whole bearing, both before and dur- 
ing the fight, and the readiness and courage of officers and men, 
deserve ungrudging admiration.”—T7he Evening Post (lnd.), 
New York. 





OUR ENGLISH COUSINS AT MANILA. 


N view of the chorus of praise sounded by the London press 
over the prospective permanent occupation of the Philippines 
by the United States, including the assurance that now we will 
“never look back,” it becomes of interest to recall how our Eng- 
lish cousins once took Manila, to note some of the experiences 
they had in governing the whole archipelago, and to read that 
they finally sailed away. The story is told in brief in the fasci- 
nating and informing volume from the pen of Prof. Dean C. 
Worcester (one of our Philippine commissioners), entitled “‘ The 
Philippine Islands,” as follows: 


“In 1761 war was declared by Great Britain against France and 
Spain. Havana was captured by the British, and a fleet was de- 
spatched under Admiral Cornish, with orders to take- Manila. 
On the 22d of September, 1762, this fleet arrived before the doomed 
city, and land forces were disembarked under command of Gen- 
eral Draper. The surrender of the place was demanded and re- 
fused, whereupon Draper bombarded it. The Spanish garrison 
was inferior to the English force in numbers, but made a stout 
resistance, and 5,000 native recruits came to its support. Two 
thousand picked men were ordered to attack the British position 
in three columns. They were utterly routed, and fled in disorder 
to their homes. Thecity finallyfell. Terms of capitulation were 
drawn up by Draper and the Archbishop of Manila, who, in the 
absence of a governor-general, was serving in a double capacity. 
The agreement called for freedom in the exercise of religion ; se- 
curity of private property; free trade forall the inhabitants of the 
islands ; and the continuance of the powers of the supreme court, 
for the maintenance of order. The Spanish were to pay an in- 
demnity of $4,000,000. 

“What followed would not, at the present day, be considered 
greatly to the credit of a commander-in-chief. Draper placed 
guards at the doors of the nunneries and convents, and then gave 
the city over for pillage during three hours. The English troopers 
are said to have shown moderation, but the Sepoys, of whom 
Draper had some 2,200, outraged women, and robbed and mur- 
dered the inhabitants in the very streets. On the following day 
there was a similar scene, whereupon the archbishop protested, 
and Draper restored order. 

“The surrendered territory included the whole archipelago, but 
the English were not destined to occupy more than that part of it 
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which lay immediately around Manila. The garrison at Cavite 
capitulated, and at one time it was planned to send a force to 
Zamboanga in Mindanao, and establish a government there, but 
nothing came of this project. 

“The conquerors were not left undisturbed at Manila. The 
day before the city fell, one of the justices of the supreme court, 
Simon de Anda by name, escaped in a native boat, taking refuge 
in the province of Bulacan. He carried with him a supply of 
government stamped paper, and proceeded to declare himself 
governor-general. He bombarded Manila with lengthy procla- 
mations, and the British Council replied by declaring him to be 
‘a seditious person, and deserving of capital punishment.’ 

“Anda raised troops, and desultory fighting ensued between his 
force and the British without any decisive results. 

“A conspiracy to assassinate Anda and his Spanish followers 
was discovered among the Chinese in Panpanga province, anda 
massacre of the Mongols followed. Anda was so enraged with 
them that he issued a proclamation declaring them all traitors, 
and ordered them hanged wherever found. Thousands, who had 
been in no way concerned in the conspiracy, are said to have been 
executed. 

“The war indemnity which had been agreed upon was not 
forthcoming. The British forces were harassed by attacks from 
without the city, and by fear of treachery within, and at last the 
officers fell to quarreling among themselves. 

“Meanwhile, the war had come to an end in Europe, and the 
evacuation of Manila had been provided for by the terms of the 
Peace of Paris. concluded on the roth of February, 1763. A com- 
munication to this effect was given to the archbishop for the ‘com- 
mander-in-chief’ of the Spanish forces; but Anda, maintaining 
that he should have been addressed as captain-general, refused 
to receive it, and the war really continued until the archbishop 
died on January 30, 1764. 

“The British now recognized Anda as governor; but there were 
rival claimants for the honor, and quarrels ensued between them. 
The difficulty was settled by the arrival of a new governor-general 
direct from Spain, one Don Francisco de la Torre. He at once 
notified the British commanders that he was ready to take over 
the city, and they promptly evacuated it and sailed away, althoa 
considerable portion of the indemnity still remained unpaid ” 





SENTENCE OF GENERAL EAGAN. 


HE court-martial in the case of Commissary-General Eagan 
found him guilty of both charges, ungentlemanly conduct 

and conduct prejudicial to military discipline, the penalty being 
dismissal from the army. President McKinley commuted this 
entence to suspension for a term extending beyond the date of 
his retirement in January, 1905, by means of the following order : 


“The accused, after a trial by a court-martial, composed of 
officers of high rank and distinguished services, has been found 
guilty of conduct unworthy an officer holding a commission of the 
United States and obnoxious, in the highest degree, to the disci- 
pline and good order of the military establishment. Such be- 
havior is especially deserving of condemnation in an officer hold- 
ing high rank in the army and charged with the performance of 
difficult and important administrative duties in a time of great 
public emergency, and from whom, when subjected to adverse 
criticism, an unusual degree of restraint and constant and unfail- 
ing self-control are confidently expected. 

“The proceedings, findings, and sentence in the case of Brig. - 
Gen. Charles P. Eagan, Commissary-General of Subsistence, 
United States army, are therefore, approved. In view, however, 
of his gallant conduct in battle upon more than one occasion, 
which merited and has received the warm commendation of his 
superiors, and of his long and honorable record of service, ex- 
tending over a period surpassing in duration that usually allotted 
toa generation; having regard, also, to the mitigating circum- 
stances which were developed during the trial of the case, and in 
deference to the recommendation to clemency submitted in his 
behalf, the sentence imposed by the court is commuted to suspen- 
sion from rank and duty for six years,” 


The effect of this sentence is tocontinue General Eagan in mili- 
tary rank on full pay, minus “allowances,” until his retirement 
with the rank and pay of brigadier-general. The Army and 
Navy Journal (New York) says in part: 


“The clemency shown by the President in General Eagan’s 
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case brings into clear view one of the most marked distinctions 
between civil and military practise. In civil cases the penalty to 
be inflicted is one of the most important factors; so important, 
indeed, that it becomes in popular estimation the measure of the 
crime, and this arises from the fact that there is no uniformity o/ 
experience or duty in ordinary life such as there is among officers 
who have before them alwaysa definite standard of conduct. The 
history of courts-martial exhibits constantly an adjustment of 
penalty to error that is puzzling to civilians. Sometimes the 
penalties are exceedingly severe, sometimes exceedingly mild, 
but through them all runsthe prominent idea that it is not penalty 
but conviction of guilt that is the officer’s real punishment. 

“In this view the President’s clemency would be received with 
favor if it were just to all and not debasing to the standard of the 
officer and gentleman. The judgment of a court, composed of 
men of known reserve and experienced judgment, that the ac- 
cused is not worthy to associate with officers of the United States 
service is in itself the severest punishment an officer can suffer. 
No indulgence by his superior can remove this stain from his 
record. It has been pointed out, and correctly, that practically 
General Eagan is dishonorably retired on full pay six years before 
he can retire honorably on three-quarters pay under the law. In 
about six years his disability may be removed by another act of 
executive clemency, and he will then suffer a penalty for age that 
will be one third greater than his penalty for misconduct. If there 
is such a thing as honor, if there is a standard to be maintained 
among officers, a conclusion like this is ridiculous and wrong. 

“When we compare Generai Eagan’s case with that of Admiral 
Meade there is no escape from the conclusion that either one case 
was treated with excessive harshness or the other with absurd 
sympathy. ... 

“One evil result of the direction which the President’s clem- 
ency has taken is that it adds to and confirms the bad and injuri- 
ous precedent of Judge-Advocate-General Swaim. It requires 
another officer to perform the functions of an important office, 
assume its cares, and undertake the social duties inseparable from 
it without enjoying either the dignity or pecuniary allowances 
which the law has adjudged necessary and proper to its exercise. 
General Weston will have to go to Washington not exactly as 
General Eagan’s clerk, but as the a/¢ter ego of an officer who has 
been adjudged by court and President to be unworthy to perform 
the duties of his office, and this excellent officer, with whom no 
fault is found, is obliged to share the burden of General Eagan’s 
fault. It is evidently necessary to modify the precedent which 
the War Department is building up in the cases of high officers 
who are in favor and oblige those who are suspended from duty 
to resign staff rank if they have it sothat their places can be filled 
by others who are not substitutes. If we are to continue this line 
of precedent let it be adopted deliberately and adjusted to the 
obligations of the service, so that the innocent shall not be called 
upon to support the guilty in a false position. 

“The difficulties raised by the direction which the President 
gave his clemency seems to have been felt in Washington, and it 
is reported that General Eagan will retire at his own request in a 
few days. If the arrangements for his retirement were made be- 
fore the action of the President upon the return of the court- 
martial, as is reported, we must conclude that its full effects were 
manifest to the authorities, and it may be that the mitigation of 
the sentence was in pursuance of an understanding that General 
Eagan should ask for retirement.” 


We quote further from Republican papers only, because their 
criticism is in such a case more significant than that of opposition 
papers : 


Unfortunate Tenderness.—“ The very nature of such an offense 
makes compromise logically impossible Either a man is wrong- 
fully convicted or the dismissal called for by the regulations is the 
only proper penalty. In this particular case tenderness is un{«'- 
tunate. General Eagan’s action was unspeakable. His previo:'s 
utterances, such as his abusive letter to Mr. Robert B. Rooseve |, 
were so coarse that all xcuse about great provocation and tem] 
rary irresponsibility are inadmissible. Sudden passion can not 
be pleaded to excuse carefully written and deliberately circulate 
indecency and foul insult to his highest military superior. Let '- 
ency in dealing with it can not help reacting on the army, n 
king the men of the finer feelings a little less proud of their ut'- 
forms, making men of coarse fiber much more insubordinate aiid 
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lawless. Its effect, too, in the country is likely to be unfortunate, 
General Eagan stands to the popular mind as the champion of 
embalmed’ beef. . . . The best of motives on the part of the 
President are likely to be misunderstood by people who would not 
willingly misjudge him. “ No doubt his action has been controlled 
by considerations far different from those which hostile eritics 
will invent, but it is to be regretted that he should have been 
placed in a position where his uniform kindness of heart and his 
feeling of pity for a man who unquestionably was a brave fighter 
prompted him to break the force of the punishment fitting the 
offense of which a court-martial declared him guilty.”—7he 
Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


Mercy Commended.—“ General Eagan, it should be remem- 
bered, served all through the Civil War, and also in the Indian 
wars succeeding that conflict. In one of these he was severely 
wounded. Altogether he has been in the army for nearly forty 
years, and in a short time will be eligible to retirement. His 
offense against discipline was a severe one, but it was committed 
while under a state of high excitement, and while the court- 
martial was perfectly justified in its sentence there will be few 
who will not commend the mercy exercised by the President. 

“The punishment decreed by President McKinley is a severe 
one and ought to put at rest the reports so industriously circulated 
concerning the likelihood of Secretary Alger preventing General 
Eagan from suffering because of his offense. It should be borne 
in mind that this action of the President does not dispose of the 
charges of mal-administration of his department by General 
Eagan. He is now only being punished for his indecent and out- 
rageous attack upon General Miles before the War Investigating 
Commission, and may later have to answer for his other alleged 
shortcomings.”"— 7he 7imes (Rep.), Pittsburg. 


A Mistake.—“ The President has shown courage in commuting 
the sentence of General Eagan in the face of an almost unanimous 
public demand that it should stand. It is safe to say that this 
will prove to be the most unpopular act of the present Adminis- 
tration. It is one of the distinguishing features of President 
McKinley’s character that he aims to represent the popular will. 
When he disappoints public expectation to such an extent as he 
has done in this case, it is but fair to acknowledge that he has 
been moved by a firm conviction that he is right and the public is 
wrong, and his judgment will be respected as that of a mere opin- 
ionated man, with no patience for the counsel of others, would 
not be. Nevertheless, the President’s best friends can not escape 
the feeling that he has made a mistake.”—7he Express (Rep.), 
Buffalo. . 


“General Eagan’s sentence, which practically amounts to six 
years’ vacation, with a:salary of $5,500 a year, would not be a 
punishment at all except to a high-toned soldier, sensitive of his 
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honor. General Eagan does not appear to be that kind of a sol- 
dier, and granting him a six years’ holiday on full pay seems 
rather a reward than a punishment for his gross offenses against 
the integrity and dignity of the army. If lack of discipline and 
flagrant insubordination are to be punished or rewarded in that 
way, the offenders are likely to multiply to the limit.”— 7he 
Ledger (ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


“Mercy is a good quality, and it is not the least of President 
McKiflley’s virtues that he is a merciful man. But in the Eagan 
case it will seem to most that the quality of mercy has been un- 
duly strained, to the serious detriment of army discipline.”— 7he 
Times (Rep.), Brooklyn. 


“The commutation of the sentence is not unexpected, but it is 
considerably greater than Eagan had any right to ask or expect 
In accordance with the articles of war which he violated he was 
rightly sentenced by the court-martial to summary expulsion 
from the army.”— Zhe Tribune (Rep.), Chicago. 


RATIFICATION OF THE TREATY OF PEACE. 


HE Treaty of Peace with Spain, as signed by the Joint Com- 
missioners in Paris on December Io, was ratified by the 
Senate of the United States on February 6. The final vote, not 
counting pairs, was 57 to 27, one more (or three more, according 


to the mode of reckoning) than the two thirds necessary to ratify:- 


The vote in detail follows: 


Yeas.—Aldrich (Rep., R. I.); Allen (Pop., Neb.); Allison (Rep., Iowa): 
Baker (Rep., Kan.); Burrows (Rep., Mich.); Butler (Pop., N. C.); Carter 
(Rep., Mont.) ; Chandler (Rep., N. H.); Clark (Rep., Wyo.); Clay (Dem., 
Ga.); Cullom (Rep., Ill.); Davis (Rep., Minn.) ; Deboe (Rep., Ky.) ; Elkins 
(Rep., W. Va.); Fairbanks (Rep., Ind.); Faulkner (Dem., W. Va.); For- 
aker (Rep., Ohio); Frye (Rep., Me.) ; Gallinger (Rep., N. H.); Gear (Rep., 
Iowa) ; Gray (Dem., Del.) ; Hanna (Rep., Ohic); Hansbrough (Rep., N.D.); 
Harris (Pop., Kan.); Hawley (Rep., Conn.); Jones (Silver, Nev.); Kenney 
(Dem., Del.); Kyle(Ind.,S. D.) ; Lindsay (Dem.,Ky.); Lodge (Rep., Mass.); 
McBride (Rep., Ore.; McEnery (Dem., La.); McLaurin (Dem., S. C.); 
McMillan (Rep., Mich.); Mantle (Silver, Mont.); Mason (Rep.,II1.); Morgan 
(Dem., Ala.); Nelson (Rep., Minn.); Penrose (Rep., Penn.); Perkins (Rep., 
Cal.); Pettus (Dem., Ala.); Platt (Rep., Conn.); Platt (Rep., N. Y.); 
Pritchard (Rep., N. C.); Quay (Rep., Penn.); Ross (Rep., Vt.); Sewell 
(Rep., N. J.); Shoup (Rep., Idaho); Simon (Rep., Ore.); Spooner (Rep., 
Wis.); Stewart (Silver, Nev.); Sullivan (Dem., Miss.); Teller (Silver, 
Colo.); Thurston (Rep., Neb.); Warren (Rep., Wyo.); Wellington (Rep., 
Md.); Wolcott (Rep., Colo.)—s57. 

Nays.—Bacon (Dem., Ga.)3; Bate (Dem., Tenn.); Berry (Dem., Ark.); 
Caffrey (Dem., La.); Chilton (Dem., Texas) ; Cockrell (Dem., Mo.) ; Daniel 
(Dem., Va.); Gorman (Dem., Md.); Hale (Rep., Me.); Heitfeld (Pop., 
Idaho); Hoar (Rep., Mass.); Jones (Dem., Ark.); Mallory (Dem., Fla.); 
Martin (Dem., Va.); Mills (Dem., Texas); Mitchell (Dem., Wis.); Money 
(Dem., Miss.); Murphy (Dem., N. Y.); Pasco (Dem., Fla.); Pettigrew 
(Silver, S. D.) ; Rawlins (Dem., Utah); Roach (Dem., N. D.); Smith (Dem., 
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N. J.); Tillman (Dem., S. C.); Turner (Pop., Wash.); Turley (Dem., 
Tenn.) ; Vest (Dem., Mo.)—27. 

Absent and paired: Messrs. Cannon and Wilson for, with Mr. White 
against, and Messrs. Proctor and Wetmore for, with Mr. Turpie against. 

RECAPITULATION BY PARTIES, —Yeas.— Republicans, 39; Democrats, 10; 
Populists, 3; Silver, 4; Independent, 1. 

Nays.—Democrats, 22; Republicans, 2; Silver, 1; Populists, 2. 

Amendments offered by Senators Vest and Hoar were ¢feated 
and all resolutions declarative of government policy were -assed 
over without action. 

By the terms of the treaty, Spanish sovereignty is relinquished 
in Cuba, while Spain cedes to us Porto Rico and other West Indian 
islands, the island of Guam, and the Philippine archipelago. 
Aside from the release of prisoners of war, repatriation of Span- 
ish troops, relinquishment of claims for indemnity, and guaran- 
tees of property rights, individual, public, and ecclesiastical, the 
treaty binds us in accepting the Philippines to the payment of 
$20,000,000 to Spain and the admission of Spanish ships and mer- 
chandise to Philippine ports on the same terms as ships and mer- 
chandise of the United States for ten years. It also declares: 


“The civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants 
of the territories hereby ceded to the United States shall be deter- 
mined by the Congress. 

“The inhabitants of the territories over which Spain relin- 
quishes or cedes her sovereignty shall be secured in the free ex- 
ercise of their religion.” 


The treaty will take effect after ratification has been completed 
by Spain. The Queen Regent, desiring to share responsibility for 
ratification given to her alone by the literal text of the treaty, has 
convoked the Cortes on February 20 for action. 

Newspaper comment on ratification covers the variety of phases 
of the Philippine problem brought out by long debate, including 
the fighting with Filipinos [see separate “Topic” in this issue of 
Tue Lirerary Dicgst]. 


“Americans Win.’’—The dastardly charge of the antis in the 
senate and of the Aguinaldoites in the Philippines upon the 
American lines has been handsomely repulsed. The Hoar, Hale, 
and Gorman combination precipitated the trouble. Their un- 
patriotic attitude encouraged the Filipinos to resistance. Word 
was sent the latter by their agent in Washington that an attack 
upon the Americans would probably complete the work begun by 
Hoar, Hale, Gorman & Co., and result in a defeat of the peace 
treaty in the vote to be taken on Monday. The attack at Manila 
was exactly timed so that news of the expected American defeat 
would reach Washington in season to sodemoralize the American 
forces in the senate that the assault led by Hoar. Hale, and Gor- 
man, seconding that upon our troops ordered by Aguinaldo, would 
break the lines of the administration supporters and result in the 
treaty’s defeat. 

“But never was cause and effect more sadly miscalculated. 
The attack at Manila failed, and the slaughter of our soldiers 
there, instead of strengthening the hands of the antis, as was ex- 
pected, won over enough votes from their ranks to ratify the 
treaty, and Hoar, Hale, and Gorman found themselves as badly 
whipped as was their ally Aguinaldo. 

““Never were American senators found in worse company than 
were the twenty-seven who voted against the ratification of the 
peace treaty yesterday. They deliberately ranged themselves 
with the enemies of their country, the murderers of our soldiers, 
and the stain of blood is upon their hands and the stain of trea- 
son upon their records. Though they should live to the age of 
Methuselah, none of them will ever again enjoy the respect and 
confidence of the patriotic portion of the American people. 

““Now that the peace treaty is ratified, the allies of the opposing 
senators in the Philippines will subside. Gorman had the hard- 
ihood to say, yesterday, that the ratification of the treaty would 
prolong the war with the Filipinos, but he will find that the effect 
will be directly opposite. It will promptly end the war. We do 
not believe there will be any more fighting beyond, perhaps. a 
little desultory skirmishing. Aguinaldo will probably flee fro: 
the islands, as his representative, Agoncillo, has fled from the 
United States; his army will fall to pieces, and the minor leaders 
will hasten to make their peace with the American authorities. 
And the American troops will hold the islands there and establish 
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order and maintain peace until Congress, in its wisdom, shall pro 
vide some other form of permanent government.”— 7he Tribune 
(Rep.), Minneapolts. 


Hands Freed.—“ The treaty, then, does not fetter this Govern 
ment, but sets it free to do as it wills in the Philippines. It re- 
mits to Congress the determination of all questions as to the 
control of those islands. Congress may annex them as terri- 
tories or as colonies. It may establish a protectorate over them 
It may set them up in entire independence. It may dispose of 
them by sale or barter to some other power. It may do anything 
it pleases, excepting two things. and from them it will be re- 
strained by an unwritten but inexorable and inviolable law. It 
may not give or sell the islands back to Spain, and it may not 
admit them into this Union of sovereign States. Those two 
things are never to be done. What else shall be done will be 
determined by circumstances, on fuller knowledge than we now 
possess, and in accordance with the best judgment and the high- 
est welfare of the nation. Until Congress takes appropriate 
action, the administration of the islands will remain with the 
President, to be conducted through the army and navy. And, 
judging by the way those branches of the service have thus far 
acquitted themselves, it will be conducted well. The ratification 
of the treaty frees the President’s hands. It will enable him, 
without fear of reproach, to put a speedy end to Aguinaldo’s 
nonsense, and to make American authority effective and supreme. 
It will be a little harder for the President to do that now than it 
would have been weeks ago, and it will cost more in treasure and 
blood. But that is one of the prices we have to pay for the 
political liberty which permits factional opposition to great meas- 
ures of state. And such liberty is worth such price, even though 
it be misused.”"— 7he Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


Promises and Purposes.—“In the face of the direct and un- 
provoked attack upon the United States forces, defense and sup- 
pression have the right of way. Until we have vindicated our 
title to be in Manila and have secured ourselves against the dan- 
ger of continued hostilities we can do nothing toward placing the 
government of the archipelago upon a better basis. We are de- 
barred even from making promises, for the Filipinos would regard 
them as confessions of cowardice. 

“Nevertheless we can agree among ourselves, in the language 
of some of the resolutions before the Senate, that the ratification 
of the treaty does not necessarily commit us to any fixed course 
of action, especially to permanent occupancy. We can agree that 
only in case the necessities of warfare or strict international obli- 
gations compel us we will take notirrevocable step inconsistent 
with freedom to leave the whole or any part of the archipelago 
at our pleasure. Wecan agree that while our control continues 
all the power of Congress shall be exerted to prevent the interfer- 
ence of the people or the products of those islands with the people 
and the industrial organization of our own country. We can 
agree that under no circumstances shall the admission of those 
islands as sovereign States be regarded as possible, and to that 
end, if our occupancy continue, that an amendment to the Con- 
stitution should be adopted.”— 7he Journal (Rep.), Boston. 


Assurances.—“ It is stated that the treaty would have been re- 
jected had it not been that assurances were given senators opposed 
to ratification but who changed their votes, that the President 
would proclaim a policy toward the Philippines similar to that 
declared in the protocol and treaty as to Cuba—that is, that the 
Filipinos would be guaranteed self-government and independence. 

“If this should be correct, it is almost criminal that such notifi- 
cation was not communicated to the Philippine insurgents before 
the commencement of the war with the natives on Saturday last 
With brazen assurance opposition to the treaty is proclaimed to 
have cansed the outbreak. There would have been no confiict- 
no present probability of a fearful war—had the President di- 
avowed ‘criminal aggression ’ (his own characterization) and gua 
anteed to the Philippine republicans the same rights of se!'- 
government promised the Cubans. Had that been done thee 
would not have been a hostile gun fired at Manila on Saturda; 
Whether the promise made to win two votes for the treaty will 
kept is a question of the future."— 7he Post (Dem.), Pittsburs 


Opposition Justifiable.—‘‘ The fact that, in spite of the critic 
situation in the Philippines, twenty-nine men held togeth«' 
against the treaty (including, of course, the two opposition Se 
tors who were paired), so that only two more men were need 
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to defeat the treaty, is sufficient evidence of what might have 
been accomplished had the minority been united upon a practical 
policy instead of engaging in what was in the main a desultory 
campaign of mere negation. What with the impossibility of lay- 
ing down an acceptable program in the event of failure of the 
treaty, and what with the certainty that the Senate would, after 
the 4th of March, have an abundance of votes for ratification, it 
was clearly the line of statesmanship for the minority to attempt 
to extort from the majority all that they could, in return for an 
early ratification of the treaty. . . . It would be absurd to lay 
out a definite policy or to make definite promises for the future in 
a situation so complex and so little understood as that confront- 
ing us in the Philippine archipelago; but it would be most proper 
and most useful to disclaim purposes the deliberate pursuit of 
which from the outset by the President may be—and we believe 
has already been—the source of incalculable trouble. And, tho 
the position of the conservatives is of necessity far weaker strateg- 
ically now than it was while the treaty still needed ratification, 
the time has not by any means passed for persistent endeavor to 
place such checks as may be possible upon an arbitrary executive 
policy."— The News (Ind.), Baltimore, 


Antagonism a Misjudgment.—“No one would impugn the 
honesty or the patriotism of many Senators who opposed the rati- 
fication of the treaty. The criticism against these is that they 
misjudged the time and manner for antagonizing expansion. 
The treaty was a formal agreement of peace between the repre- 
sentatives of this Government and the representatives of Spain. 
Its defeat would have been to say that such an agreement, tho 
satisfactory to the agents of the two governments, was not to be 
concurred in because the nature of our future relations to some of 
the territory conceded to us was not defined in accordance with 
the predilections of some of the people of this country—a matter 
with which Spain has nothing whatever to do, and which we 
must settle entirely and absolutely among ourselves. It would 
have been absurd to reject the treaty on grounds which related 
to differences, not between the United States and Spain, but only 
between ourselves. It would have been humiliating and intolera- 
ble to reject it at a time when to do so would have placed us in 
an irresolute, even a cowardly, attitude to our duties in the 
Pacific.”— The Courier-Journal (Dem.), Louisville. 


Declaration Needed.—“If there is anything especially to be 
feared in imperialism it is one-man power. It is the suppression 
of popular government to the will of one man. Our Constitution 
locates the treaty-making power in the hands of the President and 
the Senate. The President had the treaty made to suit himself, 
under his immediate direction. It puts the cession of the Philip- 
pines in uncertain and objectionable language which may be 
treated as committing us to annexation. Then pressure is 
brought that the treaty be ratified as he made it, on the ground of 
patriotism. It was made at the demand of our authorized repre- 
sentatives. It was our ownwork. Beitso. The Senate can not 
afford to surrender its constitutional power. If its members are 
honest in their stated views it behooves them to make specific 
declaration of their intent, and to make it at once.”— The Sentz- 
nel (Dem.), Indianapolis. 


Warrant of Thorough Work.—“ 7he Eag/e has favored what 
men call expansion from the first. We believed it was desirable. 
We felt it was inevitable. We expected even more opposition 
than has occurred, but we confidently expected that opposition to 
be overcome by the proponderance of sense, courage, patriotism, 
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and far-sightedness in a percentage of all political parties. The 
result has been attained by immediate ratification ot the treaty. 
It would have been attained by its ratification, before long, had 
the vote of Monday been inadequate. We are gratified not only 
that it has been immediately attained, but that a consequence of 
the lamentable events in Manila will be the warrant of our Gov- 
ernment in doing thorough work there, much more thorough than 
it would have been had the need or inducement to mix it with sen- 
timentality or half-and-half earnestness been supplied.” — 7%e 
Eagle (lnd. Dem.), Brooklyn. 





CITIZENSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES—II. 





ERTINENT to questions of citizenship arising in connection 
with our new acquisitions of territory, is the contention that 
there are two separate kinds of citizenship, and that the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution guarantee, 
throughout the United States, fundamental rights of citizenship, 
including voting rights of citizens of the United States. This 
point of view is held by William D. Guthrie (one of the counsel 
in the income-tax case), whose conclusions, from exhaustive 
study of Supreme-Court decisions, appear in lectures before the 
(Yale) Dwight Alumni Association which have just been pub- 
lished under the title, “The Fourteenth Amendment.” Mr. 
Guthrie maintains that under the rules of constitutional interpre- 
tation, the amendments lay down general principles which must 
be observed; that the Mississippi plan of eliminating negro suf- 
frage, for instance, is unconstitutional, and that whenever a test 
case directly involving the abridgment of privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens shall reach the supreme court, rights guaranteed 
by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendment will be upheld. 
On constitutional interpretation, Mr. Guthrie says: 


“In construing constitutional provisions, the particular griev- 
ance or occasion out of which they grew is never controlling. 
The grievance or occasion may no longer exist; but the Consti- 
tution remains effective to govern and regulate analogous cases. 
Thus, altho, as a matter of fact, the protection of the colored 
race was uppermost in the minds of the people when they adopted 
the Fourteenth Amendment, nevertheless its provisions, when 
embodied in the organic law, became a general rule of conduct, 
civil and political, and established a fixed standard of principles 
governing individual rights and liberties applicable to all times 
and to all conditions.” 


We quote at further length from Mr. Guthrie's exposition of the 
Fourteenth Amendment : 


“The first sentence provides that ‘all persons born or natural- 
ized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein they 
reside.’ This provision changed the origin of federal citizenshp. 
Prior thereto, no one could be a citizen of the United States 
unless a citizen of a State according to the state constitution or 
laws. He is nowa citizen wholly irrespective of state legislation, 
and simply by reason of birth in the United States or naturaliza- 
tion under federal laws. There is, therefore, a twofold citizen- 
ship under our system; namely, federal citizenship and state citi- 
zenship. The qualifications of citizenship under state laws may 
be different from those required under the federal Constitution, 
and there are rights as citizens of the United States which do not 
appertain to state citizenship. 

“The phrase ‘subject to the jurisdiction thereof’ in this clause 
has occasioned considerable difficulty. If the parents of a child 
born in the United States were citizens, the meaning was clear. 
But what was to be the status of achild born in the United States 
of Indians or of Chinese or other alien parentage? In the leading 
case of Elk v. Wilkins, it was decided that an Indian born a 
member of one of our Indian tribes still existing and recognized 
as such, even tho he had voluntarily separated himself from his 
people and taken up his residence among the white citizens, but 
who did not appear to have been naturalized or taxed, was not 
born in the United States ‘subject to the jurisdiction thereof,’ 
and was not acitizen. He was born ‘subject to the jurisdiction’ 
of his tribe. This decision left in uncertainty the legal status of 
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all others born in the United States of alien parentage. Was 
their citizenship to be determined by the common-law principle 
of locality of birth, or was the rule of the civil law as to the alle- 
giance of the parents tocontrol? This question was not settled 
until a few weeks ago, thirty years after the amendment was 
adopted, thus showing how slowly constitutional law develops in 
the life of a nation. The common-law rule has been finally af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court in the recent case of the United 
States v. Wong Kim Ark. The Supreme Court held that a child 
born in this country of Chinese parents domiciled here is a citizen 
of the United States by virtue of the locality of his birth. The 


whole subject is discussed at length in the opinions of this case. . 


The effect of this decision is to make citizens of the United States 
by virtue of the Fourteenth Amendment all persons born in the 
United States of alien parents permanently domiciled and residing 
here, except the children of the diplomatic representatives of for- 
eign powers; and, therefore, a male child born here of Chinese 
subjects is now eligible tothe office of President, altho his parents 
could not be naturalized under our laws. 

“The second sentence of section one provides that ‘No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the United States.’ 

“This language presents a question of the greatest personal 
interest to every citizen. What are the privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the United States which are thus not to be abridged 
by the States? It must surely be those privileges and immunities 
which attach to citizens of the United States as such, and not as 
citizens of any particular State or Territory embraced within the 
Union; it must be those privileges and immunities which belong 
to them as citizens under the government established by the Con- 
stitution of the United States and regulated by the laws of Con- 
gress—the privileges and immunities that James Wilson would 
have characterized as ‘federal liberty.” Among these privileges 
and immunities are the fundamental rights of the individual 
which are mentioned in the first eight amendments to the Consti- 
tution. These early amendments are known as the Federal Bill 
of Rights. ... 

“Unless ‘the privileges and immunities of citizens of the United 
States’ are derived from the Constitution of the United States, it 
is difficult to see from what source they are derived. They can 
not have their origin in the constitutions or laws of the respective 
States, because those constitutions and laws create or declare the 
privileges and immunities of their own citizens, not of citizens of 
the United States. Moreover, the privileges and immunities 
created by the constitution and laws of one State are not the same 
as those created by the constitution and laws of another. They 
might differ in every State. If the true interpretation be that 
these privileges and immunities are such as the States grant, not 
only may the privileges and immunities protected by the Four- 
teenth Amendment be inconsistent with each other, but the pro- 
tection afforded may be continually varying on account of changes 
in the constitutions and laws of the different States. As was well 
said by the Supreme Court in one of the earliest cases construing 
the amendment: ‘In regard to that amendment counsel for the 
plaintiff in this court truly says that there are certain privileges 
and immunities which belong to a citizen of the United States as 
such; otherwise it would be nonsense for the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to prohibit a State from abridging them.’ ....,.. 

“From these statements as to the declared purpose of the fra- 
mers, officially and authoritatively made to the Senate on behalf of 
the Reconstruction Committee, it would seem to be entirely clear 
that the intention was that the essential rights of life, liberty, and 
property distinctly recognized in the Constitution and in the first 
eight amendments should, by the Fourteenth Amendment, be 
made the indisputable and secure possession of every citizen of 
the United States, beyond the power of any State to abridge. 
Yet the result of judicial interpretation has been almost to uphold 
the contention that the clause in question is practically meaning- 
less and superfluous, and that the States may abridge and deny 
many of the rights expressly recognized in and by the first eight 
amendments, notwithstanding the avowed purpose and intention 
of the Reconstruction Committceand of Congress. But altho the 
decisions of the Supreme Court tend to support the view that the 
States may invade and deny many of the privileges and immuni- 
ties of United States citizens thus mentioned, except in so far as 
they are protected by the provision requiring due process of law 
and equal laws, it can not be said that the question has ever been 
adequately presented to the court or decided by it. The power 
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of the States to abridge these great rights of citizens can never 
be conceded until the court shall expressly so decide in a case in- 
volving the exact question and adequately argued... . 

“The provision of the Fourteenth Amendment as to representa. 
tion [in the House of Representatives] was superseded in great 
measure by the Fifteenth Amendment, which was adopted sub- 
sequently and which established universal suffrage, so far as race 
was concerned. The latter amendment provides that ‘the right 
of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.’ It has been held that 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments do not of themselves 
confer the right of suffrage, and that the States are still at liberty 
to impose property or educational qualifications upon the exercise 
of that right. Therestill remains, however, the question whether 
any constitution or law requiring property or educational or other 
qualifications, particularly if arbitrarily imposed so as to discrim- 
inate against any distinct class of voters, would not require a 
reduction of representation in Congress and in the Electoral Col- 
lege ‘in the proportion which the number of such male citizens 
(excluded) shall bear to the whole number of such citizens twenty- 
one years of age.’ This point has not yet been authoritatively 
decided.” 





GERMAN-AMERICAN PRESS ON THE ANTI- 
GERMAN CRUSADE. 


INCE the beginning of the war with Spain the press has 
been continually supplied with items intended to show that 
Germany is unfriendly to this country. Every one of these items 
has been shown to emanate from absolutely unreliable and irre- 
sponsible persons; but as a very large proportion of the news- 
papers of this country and their readers continually express their 
delight with the idea of a quarrel with Germany, denials of anti- 
German news were frequently suppressed or printed in a place 
where they would easily escape notiee, while every new despatch 
likely to influence the public against Germany is printed as con- 
spicuously as possible. Such is, in brief, the opinion expressed 
by the German-American papers published in the United States. 
Many, like the Westliche Post, St. Louis, believe that the object 
of this crusade is chiefly to annoy the German-speaking section 
of the American people; but the majority think that the ignorance 
of the American editor of everything foreign which is not placed 
before him in English by the Associated Press forces him to work 
in the interest of Great Britain. Each and all agree that if this 
country enters upon a struggle with Germany, the quarrel must 
be of our seeking, as the Germans are the last people in the world 
to make war for the mere satisfaction of “licking somebody.” 
Hence they call upon the Government to give greater publicity to 
the fact that Germany has done absolutely nothing to merit our 
enmity, unless strict neutrality is to be accounted acrime. The 
manner in which some papers accuse the Germans of having, in 
the Philippines, created difficulties which are of American origin 
is described as “dastardly” in such German-American organs as 
the New York Séaats-Zeztung, the Chicago Staats-Zettung, the 
Westliche Post, the Wachter und Anzeiger, the Germania, 
the Baltimore Correspondent, and others of equal repute and in- 
fluence. The Freze Presse, Chicago, expresses itself as follows: 
“With our jingoes it is a foregone conclusion that Americans 
can do no wrong, and that some one else is wicked if the jingo 
program can not be carried out in every detail. At prescnt the 
Germans are at the bottom of everything. Not the American 
Government supplied the Filipinos with arms and ammunition 
through its agent Dewey, but the Germans. Not the American 
consuls at Hongkong and Singapore promised the insurgents their 
independence, but the Germans. The Americans would not 
dream of getting the Philippines by deceit and false promises. 
Only Germans are capable of such things. Uncle Sam is faultless, 
all for freedom, humanity, and civilization. Luckily John Bu!! 
also deals in these commodities, and big John will shove his fist 
under the German's nose if he interfere. Willy-nilly the Fili- 
pinos shall be subjected to our humanity massage, tho we have tv 
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break every bone in their bodies to obtain their consent. They 
have to take the freedom and civilization we can give them, for 
ours is the only genuine article, its our specialty, and what the 
other fellows have to offer is a fake.” 


The most serious complaint of our German-American colleagues 
in this connection is that the majority of American newspapers 
printed in the English language refuse to tell the truth, or hide it 
as much as possible, while giving the most careful attention to 
items which even the most ignorant editor should know to be 
false. “The New York Sun,” says the New York Staats-Zei- 
tung, “enumerates a row of ‘facts’ to show that Admiral Died- 
erichs placed difficulties in Dewey’s way, yet these very ‘facts’ 
have long since been proved to be the most pitiful lies.” Again, 
referring to the Brooklyn Zag/e, the Staats-Zettung says: 


“The Eagle admits that it may be true that no estrangement 
existed between Dewey and Diederichs, but thinks that the main 
thing is that we in America believe the German admiral to have 
annoyed Dewey as muchas possible. Does The Eagle not know 
yet that this impression was created by the lies fabricated in 
Hongkong? And that these lies were fabricated by Englishmen 
who want to fish in troubled waters by estranging the United 
States and Germany?” 


The Staats-Zeztung, Chicago, calls our jingoes “ both malicious 
and cowardly,”—malicious because they want to pick a quarrel 
with Germany, cowardly because they must needs grovel before 
England to obtain her help against the powerful German empire. 
In another place it says: 


“So long as these lies were scattered by the press only, the 
danger was not great, especially as that portion of our press which 
indulges in such instigation has avery bad reputation throughout 
the whole world. More serious it is when Congressmen brutally 
threaten as did Albert Senton Berry the other day. ... The 
numerous donkeys in the House who joyfully brayed their ap- 
proval are neither to be complimented upon the state of their 
brains nor their sense of honor. . . . It is high time that the 
President and the Cabinet, instead of acknowledging Germany’s 
honest neutrality unofficially as they have done, should make a 
direct demonstration against the shameless instigation carried on 
in the Capitol. What is to become of this country’s reputation, 
already seriously impaired by the coarse brutality of not a few 
legislators, officers, etc?” 


The Philadelphia Democrat expresses itself to the following 
effect : 


Not only has official Germany acted throughout with strict cor- 
rectness and neutrality, but the German business men in Manila 
have, as our Ambassador in Berlin shows, expressly advocated 
the annexation of the Philippines on the part of the United States. 
Their spokesman has supplied Ambassador White with valuable 
statistics which could not have been obtained by any one else— 
proof that the Germans prefer the Americans to the Filipinos. 
. . . Now will the United States Government be manly enough 
to give a direct denial to all the lies which have been published? 
Or is this task to be left to Ambassador White and the German 
Government? 


The Volksd/att, Cincinnati, thinks the danger of war is not at 
allremote. It says: 


“Since the American ‘expansion’ press is in a hurry to declare 
war on ‘everything north of the equator,’ Germany has taken the 
place formerly occupied by England, for England, as the ‘ally,’ 
may not be attacked by the jingoes. And what is said against 
Germany does not only approach idiocy, it zs absolutely idiotic. 
Witness a ‘special’ to the Chicago 77zbune, in which it is related 
that Captain Leary, who is now in command in Guam, once chal- 
lenged a much bigger German ship, in the midst of peace, to 
fight, but the German vessel was too cowardly! . . . Those who 
appreciate that the Spanish-American war was solely the work 
of the ‘yellow press’ will understand that we are worried. Not 
that Germany will declare war against us. The Germans have 
their faults, but jingoism is not one of them. They have borne 
worse provocations patiently, and will not be aroused by a few 
stupid newspaper articles. The danger ison ourside. Our press 
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systematically poisons the minds of the people, and if there ever 
is real cause for friction the American people may make for war 
as did the French in 1870. . . . The attitude of our press is due 
to that peculiar want of conscience which characterizes our politi- 
cal life. To make a worthless idea valuable in the eyes of the 
people Germany is pictured as a jealous enemy.” 


The Morgen-/Journal, New York, says: 


“Until the Anglo-Saxon fraternity business cropped up the 
British cousin was the bugaboo; now it’s Germany. ‘That is as 
dirty a policy as it is short-sighted. Each and every one of the 
stories about German intrigue in Manila has been proved to be a 
lie, Germany always was loyal. It is time to stop this impudent 
instigation. We will probably soon discover that the cooked-up 
affection of our dear cousins on the banks of the Thames is not 
over-solid, and we may come to think the friendship of Germany 
welcome. And /hat friendship is reliable.”"— 7rans/ations made 
Jor Tue Literary Dicest. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Do our impulsive people realize that expansion is-going to make im- 
ported cigars mostly domestic ?—Puck, New York. 


MANY of Aguinaldo’s troops were armed with bows and arrows. He 
himself appeared to have used a boomerang.— 7he Ledger, Philadelphia. 


AS a ticket speculator Spain seems to have broken all records in getting 
twenty millions out of Uncle Sam for standing-room only in Manila.— 
The Republican, Denver. 


THERE must be great indignation in Nevada. Think of the disgrace in- 


volved in the sale of a vote for $50. No Californian legislator has ever been 


accused of such a crime.— 7%e Call, San Francisco. 


THE soil is said to be so fertile in Cuba that if you stick a pin in the 
earth it becomes aterra-pin. It is even said that they raise umbrellas 
there—during the rainy season.—7he Journal, Minneapolis. 


A MATERNAL MISUNDERSTANDING.—“I see,” said Mr. Corntossel, “ by 
this paper that in this present fight Admiral Dewey did splendid execu. 
tion on the enemy’s flank.” 

“Well,” answered his wife, “I’m downright glad to hear it, That young 
Aguinaldo has needed spankin’ this long time,”’— 7he Star, Washington. 


OPPORTUNITIES.—“ You say your territory consists of a great many 
islands?” said the American politician. 

** Yes,” answered the Filipinos. 

“ And these are all separated by channels of water, of course?” 

“ee Yes. ” 

* And you don’t want to come into this country? Why, you’re foolish. 
Think of the chance you'd have at a river and harbor bill!”—7he Star, 
Washington, 
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DISHONORABLE DISCHARGE. 
Congressman Johnson drums out the army canteen. 
—The Tribune, Minneapolis. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF “AYLWIN.” 


URIOUSLY enough, of the novels published in England at 

the end of last year, the one which attracted most attention 

and comment among the literary periodicals was written at least 
twenty years ago. This book, altho from the pen of a man who 
had been previously known only to the literary classes, has 
achieved an instant and surprising popularity, running through 
ten editions in a few months from the date of its publication. 
The author, Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, has been described by 
Mr. Swinburne as “the first critic of our time, perhaps the largest- 
minded and surest-sighted of any time.” His critical essays in 
The Atheneum and elsewhere have attracted attention in Ger- 

















Reproduced by permission of ‘The Bookman,” 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 
The Author of *‘ Aylwin”’ and “* The Coming of Love.” 


From a Crayon Portrait drawn by Dante G. Rossetti. By courtesy of Mr, 
Watts-Dunton. 


many and America as well as in England, and his article on 
“Poetry” in the “Encyclopedia Britannica” has been pronounced 
the most authoritative statement on the principles of criticism to 
be found in our language. Much of the significance of “ Ay! win,” 
the novel above referred to, lies in the fact that it “forms a con- 
crete expression of the author’s criticism of life and literature, 
and even—with reserve—a concrete expression of his theory of 
the universe.” Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, who makes this state- 
ment in The Contemporary Review, writes: 


“This theory I will venture to define as an optimistic confronting 
of the new cosmogony of growth on which the auther has for long 
descanted. Throughout all his writings there is evidence of a 
mental struggle as severe as George Eliot’s with that materialistic 
reading of the universe which seemed forced upon thinkers when 
the doctrine of evolution passed from hypothesis to an accepted 
theory. Those who have followed Mr. Watts-Dunton’s writings 
in The Examiner and in The Atheneum must have observed 
with what passionate eagerness he insisted that Darwinism, if 
properly understood, would carry us no nearer to materialism 
than did the spiritualistic cosmogonies of 6ld, unless it could es- 
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tablish abiogenesis against biogenesis. As every experiment of 
every biologist has failed to do so, a new spiritualist cosmogony 
must be taught. I take the significance of ‘Aylwin’ to be this— 
it teaches a profound moral lesson, not by dictation, but by dra- 
matic and pictorial expression—the lesson that the heart through 
suffering sees where the intellect is blinded. What makes me 
think that this novel will be read when many fine novels of our 
time are forgotten is that next century the question here grappled 
with will be felt so vital as to swallow up all other questions. It 
is the question of man’s soul, the question between materialists 
and spiritualists; and it is answered in ‘Aylwin’ with the logic 
of the heart. In the true sense of the word, religion—deep, ear- 
nest religion—is the mainspring of ‘Aylwin.’ Religion, I say, is 
its motive power—religion so profound that it seems to spiritual- 
ize man’s very body ; and thus, perhaps one of the most passionate 
love-stories in the world is without one trace of animal desire. It 
would be difficult to name a more religious book. Yet it may 
safely be predicted that the majority of readers will prize it for 
its beauty and interest as a story, so rigorously has the writer 
kept himself from preaching.” 


Dr. Nicoll says that to fully grasp the message of “ Aylwin” 
we should read it in the light of the author’s criticisms, particu- 
larly his essay on “The Poetic Interpretation of Nature,” and his 
elaborate article on Thoreau. In the latter paper Mr. Watts- 
Dunton makes the interesting statement that there is no surer 
test of genuine nature-instinct than love of the wind, and goes on 
to this startling generalization: “Love of the .wind has made 
England what she is; dread of the wind has greatly contributed 
to make France what she is.” 

Granting, says Dr. Nicoll, that nature and love and sorrow de- 
mand a spiritual philosophy of the universe—and upon this the 
motif of the story insists—the great question remains, What form 
is this spiritual philosophy to take? Mr. Watts-Dunton, while 
he has consistently shrunk from anything approaching to theologi- 
cal dogma, has with equal consistency combated the dogmatism 
of the scientific materialist. ‘The message of the book, as nearly 
as it can be formulated in a few words, Dr. Nicoll discovers to be 
“that in the affections will be found that which will stand the 
ultimate test and vindicate the universe.” 


Besant on the Literary Profession. —Sir Walter 
Besant has recently written, and had privately printed, a curious 
volume called ‘The Pen and the Book,” of which the purpose is 
to supply information for the guidance of the literary aspirant. 
The following suggestive statements are of general interest. Sir 
Walter says: 


“Fourteen years ago I stated in an address upon literary prop- 
erty that fifty writers at least in America and England were ma- 
king over £1,000 a year by literature, especia!ly by novels. This 
assertion was received with contempt, which is natural when 
people speak or think of authorship. I knew, however, the facts 
of thecase. If I were speaking to-day to another audience on the 
same subject I should modify that statement. I should say that, 
considering novels alone, there are at this moment 1, 300 living 
novelists whose works are taken by the circulating libraries—you 
may count them in Smith’s catalog. Out of these some ten or a 
dozen may rank with successful physicians or lawyers. ‘There 
are now sixty or seventy— English and American novelists—whose 
incomes reach the four figures. There aresome hundred and fifty 
making from £400 upward by story-telling. There are another 
200 who make from £100 upward. The rest of the 1,300 make 
little or nothing. 

“In other words, the profession of literature in its various 
branches includes the humble writer of stories for the penny popu 
lars, who are happy if they make £2 a week by their work, and it 
includes the historian, whose work should bring him a great many 
thousands; the writer of successful educational books, whose i-- 
come should be that of a bishop, and tho writer of novels which 
fly over the whole world, and should give him the income of 2 
successful physician. ...... 

“The rush of young writers to the stage kas already begun. 
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The number of living dramatists of repute twenty years ago could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. One would now require 
the fingers of four hands. In fifty years’ time there will be as 
many dramatists as there ear now novelists—that is to say, as 
many greatly successful, as many pretty successful, and as many 
trying in vain to geta hearing. In fifty years’ time the English 
imagination will perhaps assume instinctively a dramatic form, 
as it now assumes the form of fiction; there will be two or three 
hundred theaters in London and its suburbs. Even now a hun- 
dred would mean only one to every 50,000 souls, without count- 
ing the thousands of visitors. This is not an extravagant pro- 
portion when we'consider that the play is becoming more and 
more the favorite form of amusement.” 


The sensational feature of the book is its attack on the methods 
”is a word that Sir Walter does not 
hesitate to use in this connection. At least one author, however, 
has put himself on record as preferring to be cheated out of £50 
per annum by his publisher to having to wade through Sir 
Walter’s dreary balance sheets. 


of publishers. “Thieving 


A NEW POET OF THE ARTHURIAN LEGENDS. 


R. RICHARD HOVEY has challenged the attention of 

the literary world by the publication of a trilogy of vol- 

umes dealing with the story of Launcelot and Guenevere in the 
Arthurian legends. He calls the work a “poem in dramas,” and 
the three books may be further described as a mask, a tragedy, 
and a romantic drama. Mr. Hovey, who was born in Blooming- 
ton, Ill., thirty-four years ago, is now a lecturer in English litera- 
ture in Barnard College, New York. Since 1889 Mr. Hovey has 





Phow by H, G, Rogers. 


RICHARD HOVEY.., 


given us six volumes of poetry, translations of eight plays of 
Maeterlinck, and part of the contents of two small volumes writ- 
ten conjointly with Mr. Bliss Carman. His most serious bid for 
fame will probably be in his projected cycle of Arthurian dramas, 
three of which have already appeared. Mr. Edward E. Hale, Jr., 
writing in 7he Dial, says: 


“Almost every age of English literature has proved the vitality 
and the national character of the legend of King Arthur by trans- 
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lating it into its own language. Geoffrey made it a chronicle, 
Malory made it a romance of chivalry, Spenser made it a renais- 
sance epic, Milton might have made it—but Milton is the great 
exception. Blackmore I never read, and so can not say what he 
did about the matter. In the time just before our own, Swin- 
burne, Matthew Arnold, William Morris, put life into certain bits 
of the old story, and Tennyson gave it a form that was character- 
istic of himself and his time. Is the time ripe for a new expres- 
sion? Literature has lived quickly in the last twenty years; ina 
way, we are no longer Tennysonians. Has enough something 
been secreted to enable a new poet to write of Arthur and still be 
original ?” 


Mr. Hale is doubtful as to the answer to this question. Others 
claim that Mr. Hovey’s work, by its largeness of utterance and 
boldness of aim, answers it in the affirmative. Mr. Charles G. 
D. Roberts, reviewing Mr. Hovey’s dramas in the January Book- 
Buyer, writes: 

“His work is pitched in a major key, with a full-throated vol- 
ume and vigor which make even his failures significant. His 
faults are reasonably abundant, but he frankly dares the effort to 
be great. And, tho greatness is the very last quality which a 
prudent critic should admit in a contemporary, it is my conviction 
that Mr. Hovey succeeds in his effort. His poetry belongs to the 
major order. .. . The story of Guenevere comes through Mr. 
Hovey’s brain with a warmer and more human coloring—a color- 
ing that we feel to be more authentic than the cool and pure trans- 
lucency which it has worn since its commerce with the equable 
genius of Tennyson. . . . The strength and flexibility of the 
verse in‘The Marriage of Guenevere’ are a heritage from the 
Elizabethans, yet plainly stamped with Mr. Hovey’s individual- 
ity. In the second drama, ‘The Birth of Galahad,’ this freedom 
within law is still more marked, making the iambic line a singu- 
larly perfect vehicle for dramatic expression. ‘This extract from 
a speech of Guenevere affords a fair example of its quality: 

Yet, tho I hate myself that am so cheap, 

And love myself that he should be so dear, 

And am a thousand things at once, each eye-wink 
In arms against its neighbors—what should I do, 
If he—? Lam too poora thing to live, 

And yet so happy that I am sopoor! 

And yet so wretched that Iam so happy ! 

Why, had he laughed into my startled eyes 

And asked ‘ Dost thou adore me?’ I had lacked 
Power to keep back the ‘ Yes’ within my soul. 

Or had he clutched my wrist and pulled me to him 
And bade me love him, there before them all 

I would have put my lips up for a kiss. 

Yonder he comes: Why should he seek me out? 

I am naught to him, one of a thousand women 


Whose lives have crossed his somewhere and then passed 
Into the dark. 


I will not love—and he shall never know. 

I would I had not sent my maids away. 

I lie; I am glad they are not here. I felt 
That he was coming when I bade them go. 


“This extract is from the ‘The Marriage of Guenevere.’ Inthe 
next play Mr. Hovey makes a daring departure from the story as 
told by Malory. He makes Galahad the child of Lancelot and 
Guenevere, born while Arthur is away upon the continent, on his 
campaign of chastisement against the Roman emperor. The 
change may be resented by the worshipers of Malory, but it 
seems to me a legitimate and artistic one, knitting the story more 
compactly, and very ingeniously calling in the stainless ideality 
of Galahad as a witness to the essential sacredness of the love of 
Guenevere and Lancelot.” 


Prof. Curtis Hidden Page, of Columbia University, writes in 
The Bookman (January) : 


“Mr. Hovey seems strongly possessed of the idea, false we 
think from the point of view of practical drama, that the soul- 
development of each character is the important matter and the 
one which should finally concentrate attention. In this play, 
however, he has found a method that can make the ‘soul-drama’ 
which was Browning’s ideal and which, in a quite different and 
more Shakespearian form, is Mr. Hovey’s also, possible on the 
stage; for here the psychological action and the psychological 
dénotiment are carried by a strong material action and dénod- 
ment, which express the psychological in terms of physical fact. 
So that even if the soul-drama passes unperceived by most of the 
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audience, as it is likely to do in an Anglo-Saxon theater—perhaps 
to-day even in a French theater—yet the play can still stand on 
its feet as a dramatic spectacle. 

“When a new poet touches the Launcelot and Guenevere story, 
some comparison with Tennyson inevitably imposes itself. Yet 
in this case hardly any ground for such a comparison exists. 
Tennyson attempted nothing more than a series of beautiful but 
fragmentary and unconnected narratives. Mr. Hovey is attempt- 
ing asingle poem, embracing the whole story of the Round Table, 
with unity of plot and problem, and divided into parts each of 
which, whether drama or mask, stands in close and necessary re- 
lation to the others. This implies a poetic power in the construc- 
tive management of large and complicated wholes, such as Ten- 
nyson made no pretense to. Moreover, Mr. Hovey’s work is in 
the drama, in which it is admitted that Tennyson failed, so that 
comparison on this ground could hardly be fair to Tennyson, even 
if it were possible. The dramatic sense of character, of which 
Tennyson had but little, and which he could do without, is the 
one indispensable element for Mr. Hovey, and is always present 
in his work. Launcelot, for instance, is in Mr. Hovey’s work at 
every moment a character ; while in Tennyson’s, with the very 
prominent exception of ‘Elaine,’ he is little more than a piece of 
the narrative machinery. 

“Mr. Hovey’s drama, then, has no relation to Tennyson. It 
may perhaps be called, for the sake of summary, an attempt to 
reconcile the dramatic methods of Browning and Shakespeare.” 


Mr. Page further points out that Mr. Hovey “séems to be the 
one among young American poets who with most constancy of 
purpose and earnestness of endeavor is devoting his life to poetic 
production.” Mr. Hovey has said that to himself he is play- 
wright first and poet afterward. 





PUVIS DE CHAVANNES AND HIS ARTISTIC 
FORERUNNER. 


. \ HAT,” asks Robert de la Sizeranne in a graceful tribute 
to the late Puvis de Chavannes, artist and man, “is the 
significance of all these mural figures in which we are expected 
to recognize a purpose or symbol? What is the lesson of this life 
begun in strict fidelity to a definite ideal and continued to a glori- 
ousend? That most apparent, we believe, is calmness and force 
—first of all calmness. Not one of his works is disquieting or 
over-exciting. Allis repose; and whatever they suggest beyond 
themselves is always the idea of harmony in common life—the 
idea of peace.” 
As emblematic of this singularly successful life M. de la Size- 
ranne says further (Revue des Deux Mondes): 


“Onan antique column, preserved at Rome in that odd museum, 
the Thermez of Diocletian, which bears the inscription ‘Asy- 
lum for the Blind’ and is in reality a feast for the eyes, one sees 
this: astem of ivy ascending as it develops, dividing itself into 
two branches which turn upon themselves to form a wand, then 
cross and become, without changing the arabesque, a branch of 
laurel, which, in its turn, always rising higher, in the same 
rhythm, becomes a branch of oak. And one dreams ofa life which, 
without changing its direction or design, would be at first faith- 
ful like the ivy, then glorious like the laurel, and finally would 
give the impression of force like the oak. 

“We imagine a soul who could reproduce among us the marvel- 
ous art of this humble, ornamental mo/¢z/ concealed in the corner 
of adeserted museum: growing always toward the same ideal, de- 
veloping itself without haste, changing without mishap, trans- 
forming itself only for the sake of progress, arriving at glory 
through fidelity, and only exhibiting the glory for the sake of 
transforming it into force. One thinks, if such a thing could 
exist as an ornament or symbol in art, that it is not possible in a 
life. We deceive ourselves. Such was Puvis de Chavannes. ” 


Fidelity, we are assured, was the first and great trait of this 
artist. For thirty years, in spite of nine consecutive refusals 
from all the Salons, he persisted in following his ideal of decora- 
tive art. He progressed without doubt, but always in the same 
direction, designing less and less of anecdote, conceiving more 
immovable figures and higher symbols, using grayer color and 
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simpler horizons. He walked, like a somnambulist, without hear- 
ing or noticing aught else but the light which he alone could see, 
but which is clear enough to the people of to-day. 

He had faith, and the right idea. He had also time, without 
which neither faith nor right ideas can triumph. As the writer 
naively puts it, “before one dreams, it is necessary to live; and 
if Puvis de Chavannes passed thirty years of his life in obscurity 
and finally came forth to receive the glory he merited, it was not 
alone because he had faith, but because he had bread.” ‘The 
artist himself is quoted to the effect that it is rather doubtful 
whether even at college, where he used to exchange his carica- 
tures for the cakes of his comrades, his art was self-supporting. 
In short, paradoxical as it appears, he became a great artist be- 
cause he was able to preserve the attitude of an amateur. 

He was the first in our time to recognize the fact that decorative 
art should accommodate itself to the conditions of lighting and 
sound and the space to be decorated, and to make a departure 
and establish differences between a fresco and an easel picture. 
He thought that scenes destined to be looked at for a long time, 
during public ceremonies, lectures, or every-day life, ought to be 
calm and peaceful, lending themselves to various sentiments; not 
imposing themselves as pictures, but offering a refuge for all 
dreams. For this reason, gesticulation, rapid movement, and 
unstable equilibrium were avoided : 

“In the midst of the bustle and confusion of our cities, in 
crowded Paris, in the noisy quarter of the schools, and the Hédtel 
de Ville, at Lyons, Amiens, Rouen, Marseilles [and, M. de la Size- 
ranne might have added, in America, notably in the Boston Public 
Library, ] his symbolic figures dwell peaceable and calm, garnering 
the wheat, felling the trees, fashioning the clay, striking the anvil, 
mooring the boats, offering bread, ‘rejoicing in their country’ 
with grave action and ingenuous attitude. Are these figures the 
divertisement of the esthete or the dilettante, the denial of modern 
life, the evocation of an impossible future or of an irrevocable 
past? No. Itis life itself. It is the profound life of the world 
which, under the agitation of the surface, perseveres and con- 
tinues. It is the life of the obscure multitudes of whom history 
says nothing, ‘who labor in silence and adore God in humility.’ 
. . . These are the humble, incessant workers whose far-off, 
vast murmur is to be heard from the staircase of the Palace of 
Artsat Lyons. If politics forgets them, art does not. Through 
them she calls out what she conceals, increases what she seems to 
put in the background, and brings before us what is most true 
in the life vf a people, most decisive in its history and most per- 
manent in its humanity.” 

“No one has ever employed the sz/houet/e with more consum- 
mate skill than Puvis de Chavannes,” writes Mr. C. J. Holmes, 
in The Contemporary Review (December). He goes on to say 
that this artist is the single master of modern times who has fully 
realized the conditions of his own field of art [mural painting], 
and has adhered to them rigidly. According to Mr. Holmes, the 
question by which the spectator should test a mural painting is 
this: ‘Are the colors, the lines, the masses, such as would suit a 
scheme of conventional ornament in the same place?” Regard- 
ing the work of Puvis de Chavannes, with its austere lines and 
tranquil coloring, this question will always meet with an affirma- 
tive. It is undeniable that his tender lilacs, his cool greens and 
browns, and silvery grays, make admirable decoration, while the 
very flatness of effect to which he deliberately adhered gives an 
impression of great expanse. Mr. Holmes says: 

“Whether the knowledge that led to this success came by acci- 
dent, or was (as is more probable) the result of a process of logi- 
cal deduction, there can be little doubt as to the sources from 
which Puvis de Chavannes drew much of his inspiration. The 
little-known frescoes at Arezzo, by that astonishing artist Piero 
della Francesca, display so markedly many of the qualities which 
make for success in the Frenchman that it is impossible not to 
see a connection between the two men. Certainly Puvis de 
Chavannes could have chosen no more excellent master among 
the great early Italians—not excepting Masaccio, or even Giotto 
—than Piero della Francesca, who actually anticipates the tri- 
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umphs of the century that followed him. Possibly an intellectual 
sympathy with the cool, fresh color and the large severity of this 
precocious primitive led to his selection as a model, in the place 
of those more pretentious decorators, Veronese and Tiepolo, 
whom Paul Baudry was following with such triumphant skill in 
the foyer of the opera-house. Something, too, no doubt, may 
have been borrowed from the faded frescoes of Pompeii, in which 
we possibly catch a very faint, far-away reflection of the glories 
of Zeuxis and Apelles, but the influence of the Italian is always 
more definitely marked; indeed, certain figures in Piero’s series 
of paintings representing the history of the Cross seem to have 
been born again in the work of his successor.” 


Of what might be called the temperament of his art, Mr. 
Holmes writes: 


“Grave he certainly is—grave as all great thinkers have been 
who have tried to realize the connection of man with nature—but 
his gravity is monumental only in its grandeur. Instead of re- 
grets for the irrevocable past or of fears for the unknown future, 
he seems, like the joyous figure of his own painting, ‘L’Espé- 
rance,’ to have found a sprig of young oak among the ruins and 
barrows of the dead.” 


His creations are “imperturbable, standing at ease with nature.” 
“This unity between man and nature is perhaps the secret of that 
blitheness which makes the paintings of Puvis de Chavannes as 
unique in spirit among the thoughts of our hurried, worried cen- 
tury, as their unity of matter and style with their architectural 
surroundings places them in the highest order of the decorative 


art of the whole world.”— 7rans/ation made for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





THE SECRET OF ORIGINALITY. 


R. MAURICE THOMPSON reminds us that the real source 

of originality is not in the study of nature, but in the in- 
dividuality of the artist. There is a popular delusion to the effect 
that if a writer goes straight to nature for his inspiration and for 
his material, he will scarcely escape being original. The elusive 
secret is not there, however, nor, when run to ground, is it easily 
stated in terms that satisfy the demands of this practical and 


scientific age. Mr. Thompson says (7he /ndependent, Febru- 
ary 2): 


“We might best make a comparison. The poet is like a bee. 
His product is a honey, which is neither wholly his own nor 
wholly nature’s. No pure nectar of flowers may be found in the 
bee’s comb; the amber richness garnered there is a distillation of 
composite nature, a brew of flower-life and bee-life indescribably 
characteristic of both flower and bee. This is the formula for 
genuine originality—the personal quality of genius inseparably 
blent with the finest and rarest extracts of nature. A clear dis- 
tinction may be easily made between what is written merely about 
nature and what is distilled from nature in the alembic of genius; 
the former may be attractive reading, the latter has for its dis- 
tinction the haunting and tantalizing flavor of undiscoverable, 
immanent freshness. 

“The self-conscious victim of literary ambition who shall go 
pottering in the domaia of nature, as a ragpicker in the alleys, 
will gather a bagful ot facts to be varnished with his ink; but 
valuable as the written results may be, they will have not a trace 
of honey-dew and thyme, not a smack of Parnassus, not an iri- 
cescent bubble of the Hippocrene to give that divine guaranty by 
which all great literature is made secure in immortality. Genius 
not only sees everything, but it sets an iris in the air; it hears 
everything ; but beyond mere auditory limits it catches the under- 
murmur and the over-swell; all perfumes, fragrances, savors 
reach its sense, but into its honey somehow falls a pungent some- 
thing never before discovered, the one drop of absolute distinc- 
tion, 

“Neither in books nor in nature, therefore, shall the student 
‘nd the recipe for originality. Long ago shrewd lookers-on in 


|fe thought they saw that mere learning was a handicap to fresh- 
ness—that the scholar was apt to be satisfied with imitating his 
But the bottom fact of it all was that genius 


favorite masters. 
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did not have to take the conventiona) path to learning. Keats at 
twenty-three had somehow snatched the very core and essence of 
scholarship. Shakespeare, by some divine intuition, surprised 
every secret of both books and nature without the aid of the 
schools. On the other hand, Milton’ s immense classical acquire- 
ments did not hinder his genius, and who would think of improv- 
ing Tennyson’s poetry by relieving it of its scholarly grace and 
bookish allusions? The quality of original freshness and power 
is in the man; what he acquires, whether in the schools or from 
nature, is but oil for the flame of his genius; or, returning again 
to the figure of the bee, the substances gathered by him must be 
transmuted by his individuality into a honey at once strange and 
familiar, with an alluring tang that shall delight the lips of all 
men for all time.” 





HOW WE ENJOY POETRY. 


T was argued by a writer in a recent magazine that poetry, 
belonging essentially to the childhood of the race, and un- 
able to compete with prose as a vehicle of expression, is destined 
to disappear (see LirrrAry Dicgst, February 11). This writer 
took no account of certain subtle matters which constitute the 
real essence of the art discussed and which are exceedingly elu- 
sive of definition, Such complaint can not be urged against Mr. 
Samuel M. Craethers, who writes (in 7he Atlantic Monthly for 
February) on the enjoyment of poetry. Mr. Crothers admits that 
among Americans to-day the popular attitude toward poetry is 
too largely one of uneasy tolerance. This is because we, being 
busy and very much in earnest, and having become addicted to 
the scientific method of the schoolroom, demand instruction where 
we should look only for joy. We approach poetry as tho it were 
a mental discipline. As Mr. Crothers puts it: 


“It is as if the poet said, ‘Go to, now. I will produce a master- 
piece.’ Thereupon the conscientious reader answers: ‘Very 
well; Ican stand it. I will apply myself with all diligence, that 
by means of it I may improve my mind.’” 


After pointing out the prevalent methods and manners of mis- 
understanding a poem, Mr. Crothers continues : 


“The real ‘defense of poesy ’ is that it has a different function 
from prose. It is not to be appreciated by the prosaic under- 
standing—unless, indeed, that awkward faculty be treated to 
some Delsartean decomposing exercises to get rid of its stiffness. 
Poetry is like music; it is fitted, not to define an idea or to de- 
scribe a fact, but to voice amood. The mood may be the mood 
of avery simple person—the mood of a shepherd watching his 
flocks, or of a peasant in the fields; or, on the other hand, it may 
be the mood of a philosopher whose mind has been engrossed 
with the most subtle problems of existence. But in each case 
the mood, by some suggestion, must be communicated to us. 
Thoughts and facts must be transfigured; they must come to us 
as through some finer medium. As we are told that we must ex- 
perience religion before we know what religion is, so we must 
experience poetry. The poet is the enchanter, and we are the 
willing victims of his spells. We are reminded of John Bunyan’s 
quaint incantation over his reader : 

Wouldst thou see 
A man i’ th’ clouds and hear him speak to thee ? 
Wouldst thou be in a dream and yet not sleep ? 
Or wouldst thou in a moment laugh and weep? 


Wouldst thou lose thyself and catch no harm? 
And find thyself again without a charm? 


O then come hither 
And lay my book, thy head, and heart together. 


“Only the gentle reader who yields to the charm can dream the 
dream. The poet may weave his story of the most common stuff, 
but ‘there’s magic in the web of it.’ If we are conscious of this 
magical power, we forgive the lack of everything else. The poet 
may be as ignorant as Aladdin himself, but he has a strange 
power over our imaginations. At his word they obey, traversing 
continents, building palaces, painting pictures. They say, ‘We 
are ready to obey as thy slaves, and the slaves of all that have 
that lamp in their hands—we and the other slaves of the lamp.’ 

“This is the characteristic of the poet’s power. He does not 
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construct a work of the imagination—he makes our imaginations 
do that. That is why the fine passages of elaborate description 
in verse are usually failures. The verse-maker describes accu- 
rately and at length. The poet speaks a word, and Presto! 
change! We are transported into a new land, and our eyes are 
‘baptized into the grace and privilege of seeing.’ Many have 
taken in hand to write descriptions of spring; and some few 
painstaking persons have nerved themselves to read what has 
been written. I turn to the prologue of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ ; 
it is not about spring, it is spring, and I am among those who 
long to go upon a pilgrimage. A description of a jungle is an 
impertinence to one who has come under the spell of William 
Blake’s 


‘Tiger ! Tiger! burning bright 
In the forest of the night.’ 


Those fierce eyes glowing there in the darkness sufficiently illu- 
minate the scene. Immediately it is summer,’and we feel all its 
delicious languor when Browning’s David sings of 


‘The sleep in the dried river-channel where bulrushes tell 
That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well.’ 


The first essential to the enjoyment of poetry is leisure. .. . I 
do not mean that you must be a person of unlimited leisure and 
without visible means of support. I have known some very con- 
scientious students of literature who, when off duty, found time 
to enjoy poetry. I mean that if you have only half an hour for 
poetry, for that half hour you must be in a leisurely frame of 
mind.” 


Mr. Crothers claims that there are true poems which convey no 
great thoughts, but merely contribute to the happiness of the 
race. Such, for instance, is Coleridge's wonderful fragment, 
“Knbla Khan.” Others there are, he says, which are not meant 
to be understood, far less explained. Of such are Rossetti’s 
“Blessed Damozel,” or Browning’s “Childe Roland to the dark 
tower came.” These, he says, are neither astronomy nor theol- 
egy, nor any of the things we know all about, but only poetry. 
He goes on to say: 


“The poetical interpretation of the world is not feigning, it is 
a true thing—the truest thing of which we can know. The grace 
and sublimity which we see through the poet’s eyes are real. We 
must, however, still insist on our main contention. The poet, if 
he is to hold us, must always be a poet. His thought must be in 
solution, and not appear as a dull precipitate of prose. He may 
be philosophical, but he must not philosophize. He may be 
moral, but he must not moralize. He may be religious, but let 
him spare his homilies....... 

“You remember Mr. By-ends in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’—how 
he said of Christian and Hopeful, ‘They are headstrong men who 
think it their duty to rush on in their journey in all weathers, 
while I am for waiting for wind or tide. I am for Religion when 
he walks in his silver slippers in the sunshine.’ That was very 
reprehensible in Mr. By-ends, and he richly deserved the rebuke 
which was afterward administered to him. But when we change 
the subject, and speak, not of religion, but-of poetry, I confess 
that I am very much of Mr. By-ends’s way of thinking. There 
are literary Puritans who, when they take up the study of a poet, 
make it a point of conscience to go on to the bitter end of his 
poetical works. If they start with Wordsworth on his ‘ Excur- 
sion,’ they trudge on in all weathers. They do the poem, as 
when going abroad they do Europe in six weeks. As the revival 
hymn says, ‘doing is a deadly thing.’ Let me say, good Chris- 
tian and Hopeful, that tho I admire your persistence, I can not 
accompany you. Iam fora poet only when he puts on his sing- 
ing robes and walks in the sunshine. As for those times when he 
goes on prosing in rime from force of habit, I think it is more 
respectful as well as more pleasurable to allow him to walk 
ae , 

“In these days we are likely to hear discourses from the pulpit 
on the religion of the poets. The theme isa noble one, but fre- 
quently it is treated in too ponderous a fashion. There isa re- 
ligion of the poets which comes with power to many who care 
little for the religion of the priests. But it is not formal or didac- 
tic. It is the welling up of that ‘natural piety’ of which Words- 
worth speaks. Shelley describes it when he says, ‘Poetry is the 
record of the best and happiest moments of the happiest and best 
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minds.’ Toshare inthe best momentsof the best minds, to enter 
into their happiness, what is this but a religious exercise and 
privilege? It isnot only poets like Dante and Milton, who sought 
expression for their theology in verse, who have entered into the 
sphere of religion. All the greatest poets have grappled with 
religious problems, and in their best moments they have uttered 
words of lofty cheer. 


‘I believe the poets; it is they 
Who utter wisdom from the central deep, 
And, listening tothe inner flow of things, 
Speak to the age out of eternity.’” 





NOTES. 


HOLGER DRACHMANN, who has won a high place as a poet among that 
body of Scandinavian writers whose work is so strongly influencing the 
modern literature of Europe, has come to make a stay of several years in 
America. Drachmann is known also as a painter and as a radical. 


The Bookman quotes the following quatrain, written by Mr. Andrew 
Lang in a volttme of Poe’s works : 


I wonder when America shall know 

That much her greatest bard is Edgar Poe, 

I say this reminiscent and defiant 

Of Boker, Tabb, and Longfellow and Bryant. 


The Critic, speaking of Mr. Hall Caine’s return to England, says: “Mr. 
Caine expresses his appreciation of the treatment he has received at the 
hands of American audiences, and yet there are some of us who look for- 
ward tothe time when 


The Johns shall cease from Storming 
And the Glorys Quail no more.” 


The Cornhill published recently an article on Mrs. Aphra Behn, “the first 
lady novelist,” to whom belongs the distinction of having introduced milk- 
punch into England. With this beverage she was wont to regale the wits 
and poets who assembled at her house. She is buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and theinscription over her ashes reads: 


“MRS. APHRA BEHN, 
DIED APRIL 16TH, 
1689. 
HERE LIES A PROOF THAT WIT CAN NEVER BE DEFENSE ENOUGH 
AGAINST MORTALITIE.” 


THE following verses were sent by Rudyard Kipling, with a copy of 
his works, to Captain Robley D. Evans of the /Jowa : 


Zogbaum draws with a pencil, 
And I dothings with a pen, 

But you sit up in a conning-tower, 
Bossing eight hundred men. 


Zogbaum takes care of his business, 
And I take care of mine, 

But you take care of ten thousand tons, 
Sky-hooting through the brine. 


Zogbaum can handle his shadows, 
And I can handle my style, 

But you can handle a ten-inch gun 
To carry seven mile. 


To him that hath shall be given, 
And that’s why these books are sent 
To the man who has lived more stories 
Then Zogbaum or I could invent. 


THE following stanza occurs in a poem by Maurice Thompson ina recent 
issue of The /ndependent : 


She lifts her head and listens, as waking from a dream, 

Her great jaw set, her claws outspread, her lion eyes agleam; 
The voice is deep as thunder on the far horizon rim, 

And up the mother spoke, and said : “It can be none but him!” 


This brought the following protest from Boston, signed Stephenson 
Browne, and printed in the New York 7imes : 


Her other whelps in horror this w6ful syntax hear : 

From Penzance unto Berwick, yea! from John o’ Groat’s to Clear, 
They cry in notes of anguish, where’er her board-schools be, 

“O mother dear, in pity say, ‘It can be none but he’ !” 


The next day 7he 7imes published two more communications anent the 
same matter: 


“Whatever induced you to print Mr. Browne of Boston’s slur on the ob- 
jective case? Surely, as Mr. Maurice Thompson used the word “but ” in 
his lines, “it can be none but him,” it was synonymons with “except,” and 
“except ” (as probably even the Bostonese will admit) is a preposition, and 
governs the objective case. HuDOR GENOUE.” 


Her whelps that shuddered at the shout of “kin beyond the sea,” 

And the sad ignorance of Ma, who mixes “him” and “he,” 

Look up again in horror—with a glare that startles France— 

To hear the Boston “Pénzance” for the English of Penzdnce. 
STANHOPE SAMS. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


HOW FLIES CARRY CONTAGION. 


T has long been known that flies are able to carry infection 

from spots where disease-germs abound. The efficiency of 
these insects as typhoid-transporters was emphasized during the 
late war by testimony with regard to the part played by them in 
spreading the disease at some of the militarycamps. With a view 
to showing graphically how this was done, Dr. Ernest B. Sangree, 


of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., has been trying some 





FIG. 1. 


Permission of the Medical Record. 


simple experiments, which he describes and illustrates in the 
Medical Record (New York, January 21). Dr. Sangree’s first 
experiment was to place a fly for half a minute in a culture of 
anthrax-germs, and then to allow it to promenade for an equal 
length of time on a dish spread with a sterilized culture-medium. 


We give his results in his own words. He says: 


“Fig. 1 shows the tracks the fly made in the half-minute. It 
did not travel much for two reasons: one was that the fly had 
been slightly injured in the handling; and the other, that the 
agar-agar had not hardened sufficiently and the fly had heavy 
walking. Each little dot in the line of the tracks represents a 





FIG. 2. 


Permission of the Medical Record. 


step. The several colonies near the edge are those of extraneous 
organisms that accidentally dropped on the plate. As for the 
tracks, they consist apparently of nothing but anthrax colonies. 
Fig. 2 was secured by allowing another fly to walk for one minute 
over the same anthrax culture, confining it for half an hour ina 
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large unsterilized potato dish, and then making it walk about for 
one minute on another dish of sterile agar. This was in order to 
see how much anthrax would be retained on the fly’s feet after 





FIG. 3. 


Permission of the Medical Recora. 


the lapse of this length of time. Here are many extraneous 
organisms, but the small dots in the line of the fly’s manifest 
tracks consist mainly of anthrax, showing that it is quite possible 
for a fly to carry on its feet and deposit a certain microorganism 
after the lapse of at least half an hour.” 


Figs. 3 and 4 show the results of similar experiments, the an- 
thrax germs in these cases being mixed with a large proportion 


of refuse matter. Says the author: 


[In Fig. 3] “each step of the fly is marked by a l'ttle colony of 
anthrax; the blotch in the center of the dish is a colony of some 
other organism, but, aside from this, nearly every colony to be 
seen is anthrax. Fig. 4 was secured after the manner of Fig. 2. 

. Here, altho there are many colonies of other organisms, yet 





FIG. 4. 


Permission of the Medical Record. 


quite a number of anthrax colonies can easily be recognized, es- 
pecially the small, clearly defined colonies, marking the evident 
line of the insect’s tracks. The reasons I chose the bacillus of 
anthrax for these experiments are: That anthrax develops in col- 
onies that are easily recognized as such by a low magnification ; 
that they make a good photographic impression, and, finally, that 
anthrax is a rapid and lusty grower. The question at the camps, 
however, was mainly with typhoid, and I accordingly made the 
same series of experiments with the bacillus typhosus, and with 
practically the same results; but, as every bacteriologist knows, 
both the typhoid bacillus and its colonies so resemble other col- 
onies and other bacilli, that to reach an approximation of the 
number of typhoid colonies on a plate would require a very great 
deal of time and trouble. Furthermore, the colonies are not rep- 
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resented photographically so easily. At Chickamauga, where 
there was so much typhoid, the sinks were shallow, very foul, 
and in some cases, it is said, as near as twenty feet to the tents. 
Observers say that flies settled in clouds on the contents of these 
sinks and then swarmed on to the food which the soldiers were 
eating. On account of the short distance they had to traverse, 
the time element may be eliminated. The conditions were analo- 
gous to those in which I transferred the fly directly from the in- 
fected culture tothe steriledish. Of course the number of typhoid 
bacilli on their feet would be nothing like that in my experiments, 
yet the contents of the sinks, warm, fluid, and abundant, would 
furnish conditions for the development of the frequently inocu- 
lated typhoid bacilli, almost equal to those which surrounded my 
bacillus of anthrax; and one can hardly doubt that of all the 
myriads of flies some at least would carry to the soldier’s food 
the deadly bacillus typhosus.” 


The moral of all this evidently is: Keep flies away from your 
food, especially when there is disease about. 





ARITHMETIC AMONG THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. 


HE mighty engineering works of the ancient Egyptians 
make us think of them as expert mathemati¢ians. We are 
surprised, therefore, when the methods set forth in their recently 
translated manuscripts make them out rather clumsy at arithmet- 
ical calculation. This is explained by a contributor to Der Stein 
der Weisen (Vienna, No. 8) by the fact that the nobility and the 
priesthood kept their knowledge secret. We translate below 
what he has to say on the subject: 


“Almost all ancient civilized peoples had this common pecu- 
liarity—they did not understand perfectly how to make use of 
their theoretical knowledge. This depended partly on the fact 
that this knowledge, mathematics for instance, was a formal 
secret cult, and that the acquirement of it was allowed to a small 
number of initiates only, while the common, practical man was 
only instructed in it so far as was deemed proper by the high- 
priests of its mysteries or so far as it was clearly understood by 
them. 

“That the Babylonians, Hindus, and especially the Egyptians, 
had made great progress in geometry, is not to be doubted. But 
this progress was the secret possession of the highest castes, who 
had kept themselves more or less apart from ordinary people. 
Hence the enormous difference between the state of mathematics 
as revealed in the great priestly and royal edifices, and as shown 
in some specimens of the usage of common life, and in commerce. 

“In his book on the great pyramid Piazzi Smyth has written 
much that has been justly criticized, and his numbers and dimen- 
sions savor of the ultra-mysterious. On the other hand, his book 
has done such good service in the way of exact measurement that 
it may be quoted as an authority. Here, for instance, we find 
the fact that the sarcophagus of Khufu is in cubic contents, meas- 
ured on the outside, exactly twice as large as its inner space, 
a case that shows that in the rational methods of the Egyptians, 
which they incorporated in their large buildings, a way of solving 
the problem of the duplication of the cube had already been dis- 
covered. 

“How was it, now, with the common technical and mechanical 
calculations? In the Rhind papyrus, translated by Ejisenlohr 
(Leipsic, 1877) we have a collection of practical examples—the 
ancient Egyptians seem not to have made theoretical deductions 
from these. In these examples we of the present day find an un- 
fortunate clumsiness. For instance, if one wishes, according to 
the methods of this papyrus, to find out how many times 7 is con- 
tained in 77, he must use the following table of factors of 7: 

onig-tie 
—2 14 
4 28 
— 8 56 
16 | 112 etc., etc, 


Those numbers are marked with dashes whose sum on the right 
is 77, and the sum of the corresponding numbers on the left is the 
answer. The ancient Egyptian calculators seem to have used 
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entirely multiples and submultiples of 2. Thus, to divide 19 by 
8 the following table of factors was used: 


I 8 
— 2] 16 
eT 
=% |_2 


%|1 


“As 15+2+1=19, the quotient sought was accordingly 
2+ +, or 2%. 

“Fractions with numerators greater than unity seem not to 
have been employed. It may be imagined then that an +x in the 
numerator of an algebraic equation might drive a popular Egyp- 
tian calculator to despair. For the solution of such a simple 
equation (to us) as +-++ = = 21 the Egyptian would have toconsult 
no less than five tables of factors. 

““Whenever a fraction occurred whose numerator was greater 
than unity, it was split into a sum of fractions all cf which had 
unity as numerator. This seems to have a close connection with 
the arrangement of Egyptian measures. The writer has an 
Egyptian ell-measure with its divisions into royal and common 
parts—into feet, spans, and inches. It is noteworthy that the 
second inch is subdivided into two parts, the third into three, etc., 
and the sixteenth into sixteen parts, evidently with no other ob- 
ject than to be able to write down a measurement directly in a 
series of fractions having unity as numerator. 

“Still less than the methods of Egyptian numeral arithmetic do 
their measurements of surfaces correspond to ours; here we meet 
with actual error. The base of all such measurement with the 
Egyptian was the rectangle, whose area he correctly gave as the 
product of two adjacent sides. Now it is either intentional dis- 
regard or an inconceivably blind following of traditional method 
not to take the trouble to ascertain and use the altitude of a paral- 
lelogram when its angles are not right angles; but in this case 
also the area was calculated by multiplying adjacent sides. 
Naturally this mistake was repeated in the calculation of triangles 
also; so it came about that the area of an isosceles triangle was 
found by taking half the product of the base by one side. . 
The method by which the Egyptians measured the area of a cir- 
cle is very interesting; they did this without reference to the ratio 
of the diameter to the circumference. If the diameter were 18 
feet, for instance, the Egyptians subtracted its ninth part, multi- 
plied the remainder by itself, and thus obtained [in this case] 
256. Wereckon correctly 9 X 9 X 3.14-++ [the square of the radius 
multiplied by the ratio of circumference to diameter] which equals 
254.34-++, so the Egyptian error in this case amounted to 1.66. 

“So much for numerical reckoning as it was needed in the 
affairs of everyday life. As for the knowledge of geometrical 
construction, the future may yet reveal to us much of that wisdom 
which once led its possessors to an unjust pride, to mystery- 
mongering, and so to formal spoliation of the intellectual property 
of mankind, by which true knowledge can never be obtained.” — 
Translation made for Tue Literary DicEst. 


Double-Yolked Eggs.—‘“ A French scientist has been ma- 
king observations recently upon double-yolked eggs, a number of 
which were incubated for a certain time and then examined,” 
says Knowledge. ‘In twenty per cent. neither of the yolks de- 
veloped, but were found to be joined to one another by a consid- 
erable surface. . . . In the rest, the yolks were free or but slightly 
joined. . . . Ina third of the eggs, one yolk only developed, and 
it was sometimes that at the ‘big end,’ sometimes that at the 
‘little end,’ which failed; but the most remarkable feature was 
that one of the yolks had produced a double monstrosity. Th: 
remainder of the specimens showed more or less development i 
both yolks, and in a case where both embryos were normal, tho 
the former were joined, the cicatriculz were in their proper pos'- 
tion at the north pole, as it were, of the yolk. Other examples 
showed one normal chick and one incompletely grown; while i 
one case, and this in an egg laid by the same fowl, as in the pre- 
vious case of a similar character, there was one normal chick ani 
a double monstrosity. The usual idea is that the chickens we 
occasionally see preserved in spirits with four wings, and as many 
legs, and perhaps two heads, are formed from two yolks in a si'- 
gle egg. which have produced a double monstrosity owing to pres: 
sure. But pressure would hardly account for such merging of 
two component chicks as often takes place. The researches re- 
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ferred to show that in two cases it was a single yolk or cell which, 
irrespective of the second, produced the double embryo. These 
particular eggs, then, show in one and the same example two 
kinds of twins, two young ones produced together, and one egg- 
cell producing two young ones.” 





HAS SCIENCE KEPT ITS PROMISES? 


H£ famous French critic, M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, editor 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, created a good deal of 
excitement by declaring two or three years ago that science was 
bankrupt—that she had made definite promises which she had 
failed toredeem. He has now returned to the attack and repeats 
his charges in a recent number of Le Figaro, Paris. M. Charles 
Richet, editor of the Revue Scientifique, takes M. Brunetiére 
sharply to task in a leading article (January 14), and tells us that 
science has made no promises; she is simply working away at 
the problems of life, and solving one after another. As for the 
ultimate enigma of human destiny, M. Richet regards it as insolu- 
ble—but that is no reason why we should complain of the tele- 
phone or of the latest discovery in preventive medicine. Says M. 
Richet : 

“M. Brunetiére affirms anew, with energy, that science has not 
kept its promises. ‘In the plenitude of its power [he says], 
science promised that it would answer these redoubtable ques- 
tions: Whence do we come? Why do we live? Whither are we 
going?’ and he reproaches science with not having fulfilled its 
engagements. 

“Now the authority of M. Brunetiére is great enough, even in 
matters of science, to make this dogmatic and almost solemn 
affirmation, coming from him, pass without contest and without 
protest. This is a great pity, for the so-called ‘promises’ of 
science are of the domain of pure fancy. They have reality only 
in the imagination of M. Brunetiére. 

“To begin with, ‘science has promised,’ he says. 
science? Who is this person? ‘I know not the lady,’ said De 
Maistre, speaking of ‘nature.’ I know no more of ‘science.’ 
Who has the right to speak in her name and make us absurd 
promises? If a scientist makes a mistake or commits himself to 
some hazardous statement, ‘science’ is not responsible. The 
temerities of a savant, or of ten savants, or even of a thousand, 
can not compromise her. . . . Science . . . survives scientists, 
as good sense and esthetics survive the historians of literature. 

“Nevertheless, if we will, we may strictly consider as the ‘ voice 
of science’ the unanimous, or almost unanimous, accord of scien- 
tists on this or that point. There exists a sort of official science, 
that manifests itself by the classic and uniform statement of cer- 
tainfacts. Forexample, all books on chemistry, English, French, 
Portuguese, or Rumanian, agree that water is composed of oxygen 
and hydrogen, and on the methods of their preparation. This 
uniformity in description and exposition indicates that science is 
fixed on this point (in 1899, at least). Likewise, for the laws of 
luminous vibrations, in physics, or the phenomena of the circula- 
tion, in physiology, or the phases of the moon, in astronomy, or 
the solution of equations of the second degree in algebra. The 
Standard treatises, elementary or higher, give quite exactly a pic- 
ture of the present state of science. 

“In what standard works has science made the astonishing 


But what 


“We may even be permitted to be still more curious, and to ask 
in what scientific work, standard or not, M. Brunetiére has run 
across his promises regarding the solution of enigmas? I do not 
believe that they are in the chemistry books. . . . Are they in 
the works on physics? Not at all. . . . Even the treatises on 
physiology do not discuss the problems so dear to M. Brunetiére ; 
they are occupied with quite different subjects, and the field for 
Precise investigation that is offered to them is so vast that they 
have no need to get lost in metaphysical nebulosities. In treatises 
on zoology are found studies of higher and lower organisms and 
of the classification of animals. Botany occupies itself with 
Plants; geology, with fossils, terrestrial strata, and rocks. The 
destiny of man gives no concern to either botanists or zoologists, 
and it isnot discussed in the works of the astronomers, the mathe- 
Maticians, or the engineers. 
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“It is true that certain anthropologists have put forth hypothe- 
ses about the origin of man—hypotheses suggested to them by the 
zoologists. ‘These hypotheses are very probable, so probable that 
they are even taught by Catholics. The Darwinian theory of the 
evolution of species is no longer an object of horror as it was 
twenty-five years ago. ...... 

“But these are not promises. Altho it is pretty nearly proven 
that living organisms have risen by evolution until the human 
species has been attained, this does not solve the terrible ques- 
tion: ‘Whence come we?’ for todeclare that man comes from the 
rudimentary organisms of the first geologic epochs is only to re- 
move the difficulty a little. . . . Whencecome these living germs 
themselves, from which man has sprung by progressive evolu- 
tion? And why? Assuredly it is impossible for us to know; we 
must resign ourselves to ignorance. Never has there been a 
scientist worthy of the name who has dared to promise us a cer- 
tain solution to interrogations that must unceasingly be repeated. 

“Why, then, reproach science with not giving a solution, when 
she has never pretended to doso?... M. Brunetiére’s indigna- 
tion is like that of a man who should reproach Leonardo de Vinci 
with having painted ‘La Gioconda,’ and Mozart with having 
composed ‘Don Juan,’ because neither ‘La Gioconda’ nor ‘Don 
Juan’ increases the speed of the express trains from Paris to 
Havre. 

“Really, the reasoning of M. Brunetiére has exactly this effect. 
‘Incandescent lamps,’ he says, ‘cast no more light [on this ques- 
tion] than the candles of our sires; and serotherapy, which does 
not prevent our dying, gives us also no information about why 
we die.’ 

“So incandescent lamps and serotherapy are condemned, be- 
cause neither of them has solved the problem of the origin, the 
object, and the end of life. 

“But they have never put forth this absurd pretense, M. Brune- 
tiére. Incandescent lights give us better illumination than can- 
dles; that is quite sufficient. As to serotherapy, do you really 
think that it is criminal because it does not give us the fountain 
of youth? It is saving the lives of a hundred thousand children 
every year; that is all! 

“A hundred thousand children! A negligeable quantity, per- 
haps, for a haughty critic, and a slight result, if we compare it 
with what might be done with a magic liquid that would give us 
eternal youth. 

“Nevertheless, the lives of a hundred thousand children have a 
certain value; and M. Brunetiére was not very happily inspired 
when he reproached us with serotherapy....... 

“Science has already done admirable work. Can she go fur- 
ther? Doubtless. Every day brings some new conquest, with- 
out solving the final enigma of human destiny, which probably 
will never be solved. 

“Is M. Brunetiére, with or without his friends, going to give 
us this desired solution, a solution that will not be ridiculous? 

“It is scarcely probable, disrespectful tho it may be, to refuse 
him this hope. 

“In any case he will not discourage us, The work of scientists 
and of science, in spite of the critics, will continue as in the 
past. A black shadow envelops us; mystery is round about us. 
This immense complexity of laws and of phenomena that enwraps 
us can not be untangled even partially, except by patient, long, 
and troublesome research. This is the task of science. She has: 
no other hope. She can make no other promise than that she will 
diminish a little the thickness of this frightful obscurity. 

“Ts there any other way to dissipate these shadows except by 
the methods of scientific investigation? We know of none, and 
we wait for M. Brunetiére, or some one else to make one known 
to us. 

“And at the same time he will perhaps give us exact informa- 
tion about these famous promises of science, which have so roused 
his vehement indignation.”"— 7vamns/lation made for Tux Lirer- 
ARY DIGEsT. 


High Vacua and the Use of Liquid Hydrogen. 
-In a recent address before the London Royal Society, Professor 
Dewar showed, says Merck’s Report, how liquid hydrogen could 
be used as a condensing agent for the production of very high 
vacua, the contents of a closed tube containing air being quickly 
condensed as solid air when one end of the tube was immersed 
When the portion of the tube from which the air 


in the liquid. 
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had thus been removed by condensation was sealed off with a 
blowpipe, a vacuum was obtained so high that it would scarcely 
allow an electric discharge to pass. The rapidity with which this 
result was achieved was very remarkable, the immersion never 
lasting more than a minute, and Sir William Crookes stated that 
the vacuum produced in that short space of time was higher than 
he could obtain with the ordinary pump after working it for sev- 
eral hours. 





ACOUSTIC PROPERTIES OF BUILDINGS. 


RCHITECTS, even when they are planning rooms intended 
specially for auditoriums, often leave acoustic problems to 
be settled by chance, and those who do really give attention to 
this important question are so often disappointed in the practical 
realization of their intentions that many scientific men have been 
on the point of giving up in despair, and of asserting that nothing 
short of actual trial can give us information regarding the acous- 
tic properties of a church ora hall. The problem, however, has 
becn attacked theoretically in several ways, and, in a recent 
paper, Prof. W. C. Sabine, of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, tells us what has been learned of it. We quote an abstract 
made for The Engineering Magazine (January) from 7he En- 
gineering Record: 


“In the case of a speaker in the open air, the sound spreads in 
all directions ; while there are noreflections or obstructions, much 
of the effect is wasted by the passage of the sound to points where 
there are nohearers. A wall placed behind the speaker will reflect 
a portion of the sound, and side walls and a ceiling will return 
still more. <A portion of the sound will be reflected and a portion 
absorbed, according to the nature of the surface. When the dis- 
tance and location of the reflecting surface are such that it will 
reinforce the sound to the audience, the material should be made 
as good a reflector as possible; but in many instances the sound 
returns only in time to make a confusing echo, in which case the 
surface from which it comes may be made absorbent. 

“Concerning the shape of the room, there are no positive rules 
which can be given, altho certain general principles exist. ‘A 
wall immediately behind the speaker, angle walls cutting off the 
corners at each side, and a sloping ceiling, not high, immediately 
above him, are advantages. A curved ceiling over the audience, 
or one with sloping sides, is favorable.’ There is no advantage 
in the use of the ellipse or of any conic section with the speaker 
at the focus, and there is no simple geometrical surface ideal for 
the purpose, the many variables making the problem altogether 
too complex. 

“One of the difficulties in connection with the reinforcement of 
sound by reflection lies in the manner in which sound waves in- 
terfere with each other, the differences in the distances traversed 
by the waves reflected from various parts of the room causing the 
sound to be strengthened at some points and weakened at others. 
Professor Sabine shows how careful tests at the Harvard Physical 
Laboratory demonstrated the existence and nature of this action, 
but as yet no general cure for it has been devised, altho in certain 
cases success has been obtained. 

“The principal feature in the problem, which has been treated 
in a practical manner, is that of the absorption of sound by sur- 
faces from which reflection would be undesirable. In many cases, 
especially in empty, unfurnished rooms, the audibility of a sound 
will persist to such an extent as to interfere materially with the 
succeeding sounds. By the use of an electric chronograph it has 
been found possible to measure the rate of absorption of sound 
for a given room under various circumstances, and the influence 
of various kinds of hangings and upholstery can be very clearly 
shown. Similar effects are produced by the presence or absence 
of an audience, and, in order that the acoustic properties of a hall 
may be the same when only partially filled as when full, the 
vacant seats should be provided with cushions of equivalent ab- 
sorbent value.” 


There art thus, Professor Sabine reminds us, three things to be 
taken into consideration: namely, loudness, interference, and 
distinctness, Conditions that are favorable in one of these re- 
spects may be unfavorable in another, so we must make the best 
compromise possible : 
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“Interference is usually less noticeable than either deficient 
loudness or excessive residual sound. Residual sound can be 
reduced to the minimum by inclining the reflecting surfaces in 
such a manner as to bring all the sound by one reflection upon the 
audience, the latter being the most absorbent factor in a room. 
This will also raise the loudness to the maximum, both ends 
being thus attained together. 

“The principal difficulty lies in the fact that considerations of 
architectural design with regard to appearance must generally 
outweigh the desire for acoustic excellence; and, when csthetic 
demands have been considered, and the requirements of lighting, 
heating, and ventilating fully met, the acoustic properties of a 
building have but small chance of consideration.” 


Professor Sabine’s paper, The Engineering Magazine goes on 
to say, contains interesting details of tests and investigations of 
the acoustic properties of several buildings and rooms under vari- 
ous conditions. These probably are the first quantitative re- 
searches of this nature ever undertaken. 


_ SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“M. MAIGE, by varying the condition of exposure of plants to light, and 
keeping flowering branches in the dark, has succeeded in transforming the 
latter into sterile creeping or climbing branches,” says Afppleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly. “Inversely, he has been able, by means of the localized 
action of light, to transform creeping or climbing into flowering branches. 
These results were obtained at the vegetable biological laboratory of 
Fontainebleau.” 


“THE wonderful growth of the telegraph business is shown,” says Pcpular 
Science News, “in the fact that 30 years ago there were only 3,000 telegraph 
offices and little more that 75,000 miles of wire strung throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. At the present time there are about 25,000 offices 
and over 1,000,000 miles of wire. The annual number of messages handled 
30 years ago was 5,879,282; to-day it is 80,000,000. The average cost to the 
sender 30 years ago was $1.047; the average cost to-day is 30.9cents. At 
the start the cost to the company was more than twice what it is to-day to 
the sender.” ¢ ’ 


“WE areall familiar,” says Dr. D. G. Brinton in Sctence, “with the teach- 
ing of the physiognomist that thick lips indicate a sensual disposition, and 
delicate, finely formed lips coincide with a certain spirituality, firmness, and 
elevation of character. Dr. A. Bloch, in a thorough study of the lips from 
an anthropological point of view, believes that all such indications are im- 
aginary, The form, size, and color of these organs belong to race distinc- 
tions quite as much as the shape and dimensions of the nose. In fact they 
are often in correlation. The pigmentation is notably different in the var- 
ious sub-species of man, varying from a delicate rose toadark brown. In 
hybridity, like many other traits, thé lips of one or the other parent may 
reappear in full character in the child. Really thick lips never occur, ex- 
cept as an anomaly, in the white race.” 


“IT is a widespread error,” says 7he Pharmaceutical Era, “that the stimu- 
lating effect of coffee is due solely to the 1 to 1.5 per cent. of caffein which 
it contains. More recent scientific investigations, however, have shown 
that the beneficial action of coffee is caused not alone by the caffein, but 
also by the aromatic substances produced during roasting. That caffein 
takes no part in the formation of these substances is shown by the investi- 
gations of Trillich, who examined a variety of coffee in which no caffein 
could be found, but nevertheless developed an aroma on roasting not in- 
ferior in effect to that of ordinary coffee. The beans are obtained froma 
shrub (Coffea bourbonica) growing wild on the island Bourbon, They are 
used by the natives and are not exported. The coffee bears the name of 
Café Marron, a name applied also to coffee substitutes in bean form. The 
general appearance and odor of this coffee quite decidedly resemble those 
of ordinary coffee, but the peculiar tear shape of the beans attracts atten- 
tion atonce. While coffee prepared from this product has not a fine 
aroma, it is quite probable that it may be improved by proper methods of 
cultivation to the extent that it will have all the good properties of our 
best grades without the deleterious effects of a high content of caffein.” 


“A CERTAIN physician,” says 7he Criterion, “had a large Toepler-Holtz 
machine which gave a spark like a young streak of lightning. His wife was 
much interested in it and watched the doctor manipulate it until she fan- 
cied herself master of the apparatus. One day a party of friends called 
when the doctor was out, and the good wife seized the opportunity of par- 
alyzing them with her knowledge of science. She was a very dignified 
woman of portly presence, and after leading them into the office, she began 
her explanation with all the impressiveness of a lecturer. She spoke 
briefly of the preliminaryemanipulation of the machine. ‘And then,’ she 
said, laying her hand upon one connection, ‘the electricity goes from here 
to here,’ whereupon an angry whité spark leaped out from the brass ball 
indicated, with a report like a horse-pistol, and smote her upon the extended 
finger, causing her to sit upon the floor with a violence that shook the win- 
dow panes. The guests stood around in expectant attitudes, looking at 
their fallen hostess in pardonable surprise. Only for a moment did that 
capable woman leave them in doubt: ‘ There,’ said she, in the most maiter- 
of-fact manner, astho events had simply followed the usual course, ‘ you 
see how it works. Now let’s go into the garden and look at the chrys- 
anthemums.’” 
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DR. HILLIS SUCCEEDS BEECHER AND 
ABBOTT. 


\] OW that Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis has accepted the call to 
a the pastorate of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, the New 
York Odserver predicts that the pulpit will be again as celebrated 
for sacred oratory as it was in the early days of Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Dr. Hillis was born in Magnolia, Iowa, forty-one years ago. 
To accept the call to Plymouth he resigned from Central Church, 





REV. DR, NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 


Chicago, where he was ministering to the independent congrega- 
tion which gathered around Dr. David Swing after his separation 
from Presbyterianism. Dr. Hillis’s successor at Central Church 
will be Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus. 

Dr. Hillis’s first sermon before: his new congregation is suffi- 
ciently striking, even in print, to deserve quotation. His subject 
was “Jesus Christ, the Supreme Example of Genius in the Realm 
of Intellect.” The following passages are taken from the report 
published in the New York Odserver: 


“Tho nearly three centuries have passed, Shakespeare has had 
but twelve great students of four nationalities, who have given 
us great commentaries upon those immortal dramas. No young 
scholar has ever felt so interested in the bard of Stratford that he 
has gone to some province in Africa in order to give his beloved 
poet to the people or formulated their rude speech into written 
language. Yet during this century alone the intellectual stimu- 
lus of Christ’s story has been such that more than two hundred 
dictionaries and grammars, in as many dialects and languages, 
have been compiled for the furtherance of Christ’s thoughts and 
the enrichment of men’s life. In view of His influence upon law, 
literature, letters, and life, it seems hard not to believe in Christ’s 
Supremacy in the realm of intellect. 

“For some reason, no author has ever spoken of Christ as 
earth’s supreme literary artist. Men have discussed His ideas of 
childhood, and home, and friendship, and heaven, but they have 
heid themselves well away from all words as to the marvelous 
skill with which He formulated thoughts so melodious that, tho 
they have been translated twice they still breathe the sound of an 
ethereal music. Christ's thoughts, injured by translators and 
marred by copyists, seem like those precious marbles from the 
hands of Phidias, the very fragments of which are so beautiful as 
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to evoke the admiration of all beholders. Nevertheless, His 
words as quoted by His four biographers, represent in form and 
thought the highest products of genius that the literary art has 
ever produced. Charles Dickens was the great master of the 
pathetic style, yet when the novelist was asked what was the 
most touching story in literature, he answered : ‘The story of the 
Prodigal Son.’ Coleridge took all knowledge to his province, 
and his conversation sparkled with jewels of thought. Yet when 
asked for the richest passage in literature, he answered: ‘The 
Beatitudes.’ Edmund Kean was a great actor and artist, but 
there was one passage so full of tears that he thought no man 
could properly present it—the one beginning, ‘Come unto Me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ ... . 

“Christ’s thought of God was that of a being clothed with 
matchless simplicity and beauty. He affirmed that God was 
man’s Father, who had made His earthly child in Hisown image: 
that man is a miniature of the Divine Being; that what reason 
and judgment and memory and love in the small are in man they 
are in the large in the great God. Moving on in His thought, 
Christ revealed God as the world’s burden-bearer, full of an ex- 
quisite kindness and sympathy; that what He was through three 
and thirty years, God was through all the ages; that what He was 
to publican and sinner in Bethlehem, God was for all maimed and 
wrecked hearts in all worlds; that no human tear falls hut God 
feels it; that no blow smites the suffering, heart but God shrinks 
and suffers; that with wistful longing He follows the publican 
and the prodigal, waiting for the hour when He may recover the 
youth to his integrity, or lead the man grown gray in sin to His 
Father’s house.” 


The following few words descriptive of Dr. Hillis’s personal 
appearance may serve to complement the portrait published here- 
with: “His face is thin and almost careworn, and the complexion 
pale ; but the whole countenance is lighted by black eyes of pierc- 
ing brilliancy, which fairly glow and scintillate when he is swayed 
by powerful emotions.” Dr. Hillis is known as an author of re- 
ligious works, chief among which are “A Man’s Value to Society,” 
“The Investment of Influence,” “How the Inner Light Failed,” 
and “ Foregleams of Immortality.” 


Does God Suffer ?—‘Philosophy, analogy, and reve- 
lation unitedly proclaim that the greatest sufferer in the universe 
is the Father of us all.” Thus the Rev. F. B. Stockdale answers 
the above question. He argues that where there is life of any 
kind there is capacity for pain; that God could not have imparted 
what He did not possess; that capacity to suffer is a Divine at- 
tribute. We quote further (Methodist Review, January) : 


“We believe the capacity to suffer is universal because it is the 
profoundest trait inthe Divine nature, If some grant the ability, 
but deny the experience, we say no part of the Divine nature can 
be inactive; we are not willing to charge God with the most self- 
ish trait known to an intelligent mind, namely, to refuse activity 
to one’s nature because its working would hurt. As well might 
we expect a mother to cease loving a child because he will grieve 
and wound her.” 


To Mr. Stockdale the facts that ascent in the scale of being 
means added capacity to suffer, that somewhere in the ascent 
pain passes to grief, and from the muscles to the mind, suggest, 


-by analogy, the same conclusion. Turning to revelation, the 


writer says: 


“How can one follow the Master in His humiliation, see Him 
weep over the sinful city, watch His agony in the garden, hear 
His cry on the cross, remembering He is the brightness of His 
Father’s glory and the image of His person—not in form but dis- 
position—and that with Him the Father is ever well pleased, and 
yet doubt that God suffers? Immanuel is the man of sorrows and 
the one acquainted with grief. If God does not suffer Jesus is 
not His representative. He is the ‘Sonof Man,’ but not the ‘Son 
of God.’ The one who doubts that God suffers must wait for 
some Christ who will know no sorrow, will not be grieved with 
the hardness of men’s hearts, or hurt by their rejection—one who 
will not weep over the city He could not save because they would 
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not. We believe Christ to be the highest possible revelation to 
man. Yet the most pathetic picture drawn by pen, the most sor- 
rowful life drawn by men, is the life of the God-man. The most 
beautiful picture of God we have is a picture of the most ioving, 
most suffering, Divine-human Being the world will ever see. A 
Christ proclaims that God suffers.” 





COMMENT ON THE NEW CATECHISM. 


HE Catechism projected in England for the use of free non- 
comformist churches and schools (see LirgerRAry DIGEST, 
February 11) has been received both in England and this country 
with a great variety of opinions even among members of the 
Evangelical churches. Rev. Thomas Spurgeon says of it that it 
is ‘too lukewarm” to suit him. Rev. Samuel Pearson considers 
the publication “one of the most notable events in the history of 
English Christianity.” On the other hand, the Rev. C. F. Aked 
considers “the free-church part of the Catechism magnificent, but 
its theological part valueless.” 

The Christian Commonwealth (Disciples, London) thinks it 
strange that two years’ labor by “some of the ablest men of Eng- 
land should have resulted in so trivial a compendium.” | 

The Christian (Evangelical, London) says: “It will be found 
that no great doctrine is omitted, and the wh sult testifies to 
the substantial agreement of the chief thinkers in our free churches 
on the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith.” 

In a brief note 7e Outlook (Congregational, New York) thus 
refers to the publication : apm 


“The Catechism seems to us to fail in its efforts to be clear and 
simple. It does not succeed as well as we wish it did in present- 
ing the eternal and essential Gospel in terms easily understood in 
this century. Even in this respect it combs nea to success, 
perhaps, as could be expected, but not as near as Could be desired. 
We agree that it is a noble exhibition of the unity of the free 
churches, but seriously doubt whether it will contribute much 
toward an understanding of the truths of Christianity.” 


Zion's Herald (Methodist Episcopal, Boston) is not inclined to 
be as enthusiastic over the Catechism as some of its projectors. 


As to the union of the denominations in the production of the 


work, it says: 


“The union thus signalized, however, is not an altogether 
peaceful augury. In the first place, be it observed, it is a union 
of ‘free churches ’—nay, of ‘Evangelical free churches’; and, 
secondly, in the new Catechism, while the differences among the 
churches which it represents are ignored, those between these 
churches and the Establishment, as well as the Catholic and 
Unitarian communions, are defined more clearly than ever. 
This means that, altho the English Methodists, Congregational- 
ists, e¢ al., may henceforth be expected to live at peace with one 
another, there is likely to be increased hostility between them and 
all others. It is therefore now in order to pray for further Divine 
interference to produce the state of universal peace among the 
followers of Jesus for which He Himself besought the Father.” 


Neither is The Congregationalist very sanguine of the out- 
come. It says: 


“Of course it is to be expected that, while this statement of 
doctrine is approved by these representatives of all the denomina- 
tions, it will not be approved by all their associates. To strong 
denominationalists it will appear weak and vague. To contro- 
versialists it will be an irritating disappointment. What comfort 
can be found in agreement in doctrine by those who have expe- 
rienced theology without having experienced religion? To those 
who have been trained to praise God by battle-cries against their 
fellow Christians harmonious confession is discord. They will 
get satisfaction from this catechism only by interpreting it, as they 
do the Bible, to prove their adversaries wrong.” 


But The Congregationalist concludes by saying: “To us this 
Catechism is an adequate statement of Christian faith in modern, 
simple, intelligible language to which we can heartily subscribe.” 
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The Central Christian Advocate (Methodist Episcopal, St. 
Louis) hails the Catechism as “an achievement indicative of the 
growing unity of Christendom.” After quoting some of tho ad- 
verse criticisms, it expresses its own view thus: 


“It would seem from a cursory study of that portion of the 
Catechism which has just been published in this country, that no 
unseemly compromise was necessary in order to unite Calvinists, 
Arminians, and those of intermediate shades of belief, in the 
declaration of their common faith. It is noted, however, as a 
cursous fact that the greatest difficulty experienced by this body 
of theologians, in their attempt to unite in an expression of Chris- 
tian doctrine which would command general assent, was expe- 
rienced in formulating a definition of the resurrection of the body. 
This seemed to be ‘an impassable mountain of difficulty,’ but it 
was finally scaled.” 


The Journal and Messenger (Baptist, Cincinnati) does not 
speak in flattering terms of the production. It says: 


“It is to be a rare conglomerate. It is to be Presby-Bapto- 
Methodist. And what a mixture is that! Each element good 
and useful alone, but a nauseating pill when mixed. ‘I would 
that thou wert either cold or hot,’ said He amid the candlesticks. 
And it seems to us that the mixing of the three elements to make 
an interdenominational catechism has produced a most insipid, 
lukewarm concoction.” 





HENRY DRUMMOND: HIS PERSONALITY 
AND HIS THEOLOGY. 


ESPITE the wide influence that Prof. Henry Drummond's 
writings have exerted, his personality, according to Dr. 
George Adam Smith, remained almost unknown to the world. 
Dr. Smith, who was appointed by Professor Drummond’s family 
to write the latter’s biography, was Drummond’s schoolmate and 
colleague in Edinburgh and Glasgow universities, and writes of 
his subject with intimate personal affection. 

Drummond began with and maintained to the end a most lov- 
able character, notwithstanding two or three radical changes in 
his views on theology, and criticism by his enemies that amounted 
to persecution, and a popularity that grewto idolatry. Dr. Smith 
says of him: 

“Perhaps the most conspicuous service which Henry Druinmond 
rendered to his generation was to show them a Christianity which 
was perfectly natural. You met him somewhere, a graceful, 
well-dressed gentleman, tall and lithe, with a swing in his walk 
and a brightness on his face, who seemed to carry no cares, and 
to know neither presumption nor timidity. You spoke and found 
him keen for any of a hundred interests. He fished, he shot, he 
skated as few can, he played cricket; he would go any distance to 
see a fire or football match. He had a new story, a new puzzle, 
or a new joke every time he met you. Was itonthe street? He 
drew you to watch two message-boys meet, grin, knock each 
other’s hats off, lay down their baskets and enjoy a friendly 
chaffer of marbles. Was it in the train? He had dredged from 
the bookstall every paper and magazine that was new to him; or 
he would read you a fresh tale from his favorite, Bret Harte. . 

If it was a rainy afternoon in a country house, he described a new 
game, and in five minutes everybody was in the thick of it. Ii it 
wasa children’s party, they clamored for his sleight-of-hand. He 


smoked, he played billiards, lounging in the sun, he could be the 
laziest man you ever saw.” 


Drummond, we are further told, was sure to find out what in- 
terested you. His keen brown eyes got at your heart. But with 
all his great popularity and reputation for learning, there was 
never any assumption of superiority or ambition to gain influence 
shown in his bearing. He always talked about profound as well 
as trifling things in an unforced manner. There was no smell of 
books in his learning, no smudge of unction in his religion. He 
was one of the purest, most unselfish, most reverent souls you 
ever knew, but you would not have called him saint. The name 
he went by among younger men was “The Prince”; there was 4 
distinction and a radiance upon him that compelled the title. 
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Dr. Smith says Drummond had the most perfect genius for 
friendship. ‘There was but one thing that his friends felt to be 
lacking, and this lack may be considered the crown of his friend- 
ship: the longer you knew him, the more you were impressed 
with the fact that he seldom talked of himself, and never about 
his inner self. You sometimes detected in the radiance of his 
conversation a great loneliness behind it all. But he was careful 
never to let his most intimate friends come near this loneliness, 
when he fought out the battles of his heart. 

Altho Drummond was well born in a moral as well as in a men- 
tal and physical sense, he was no more free from temptation than 
many another man. His career shows that great moral struggles 
were going on in his heart. When only twenty-two he boldly 
allied himself with Moody in what 
seemed at the time to be nothing 
better than a sensational evan- 
gelical movement, which outraged 
the conservative sense of many 
of his friends. When his work 
was done, the man seemed to be 
without a purpose in life, and ap- 
peared to wait for years for some- 
thing to turn up in his career. 
At the age of thirty-four, he wrote 
his book, “Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World,” which Dr. Smith 
frankly confesses is defective in 
logic and in fact. Near the close 
of his life he wrote another book, 
“The Ascent of Man,” in which 
he in a large measure recanted the 
doctrine of “ Natural Law.” 

But the man himself was ten- 
fold greater than all that he ever 
did. His influence was like noth- 
ing so much as the influence of 
one of the great medieval saints. 
Men and women of every rank of 
life sought him, and from every 
nation under the sun they sought 
him. They turned instinctively to 
him, not for counsel merely, but 
for the good news of God and for 


the inspiration which men seek BESSS . DEPRNESS. 
Permission of Doubleday & McClure, 


only from the purest and most lov- 
ing of their kind. He was prophet 
and he was priest to hosts of individuals. On the strength of 
his personality, because of the sfzrz¢ of his writings, they ac- 
cepted the weakest of his logic and the most potent of his 
fallacies. They claimed from him the solution of every prob- 
lem. ‘They brought to him alike their mental and physical 
troubles. Surest test of a man’s love and holiness, they be- 
lieved in his prayers as a remedy for their diseases and a sure 
mediation between their sinful souls and God. There are men 
who still pray to and worship Henry Drummond as some of the 
great churches worship the saints of the Middle Ages. 

Dr. Smith first makes an examination of the views of young 
Drummond while a college student. Certain lines of his growth 
follow or have to do with some of the most interesting religious 
and intellectual developments of our time. Here was a young 
man trained in an evangelical family and in the school of the 
older orthodoxy, who consecrated his youth to the service of 
Christ as his God and Savior, believing in Christ’s divinity and in 
the power of His atonement, but who grew away from many of 
the doctrines. For instance, he lost faith in the literal inspiration 
of the Scriptures. 

What impressed most of Drummond’s fellow college students 
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was his marvelous development of the powers of observation. 
He could see so many more things in his work, in the labora- 
tories, in the natural-history room, in the study of fossils and 
rocks, on the playground, than any of his fellows could. Mr. 
Church, a fellow student, draws the following picture of him: 


“He often stood in a thoughtful manner, or sauntered about 
the college quadrangle between classes. He generally wore a 
tall hat and had long auburn hair. TholI fain would have spoken 
to him, his ethereal appearance and great grace and refinement 
seemed to forbid an approach to one who appeared different from 
the majority of students. He was generally alone. Indeed, his 
apparent loneliness first drew my attention to him. He seemed 
to have no companions as other students had, but was only one 
of them, handsome, bright, and 
silent. He struck me as one pos- 
sessed by great thoughts, which 
were polarizing in his mind and 
giving a happy expression to his 
face.” 


Drummond as a divinity student 
at New College early indicated the 
scientific leaning of his mind in 
his theological theses. Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species” had just ap- 
peared, and, to the consternation 
of the university, threatened to 
overturn all theology. Drum- 
mond boldly declared that Dar- 
win’s work was the most impor- 
tant contribution to the literature 
ef apologetics which the nine- 
teenth century has produced. But, 
despite this, he could not see how 
evolutionary development could 
explain the Bible. He could not 
find the missing link. At this 
stage there is no trace of revolt 
in him against orthodox Christi- 
anity, and Dr. Smith characterizes 
Drummond’s whole career as one 
without revolt, but one of steady 
growth. The man’s great artistic 
temperament forbade revolt, a 
temperament which can not strug- 
gle against what is hostile and 
superfluous. He had a most un- 
selfish consideration for the beliefs and prejudices of older peo- 
ple. But even here, aS a divinity student, the scientific method 
of looking at theology began to manifest itself in his mind. 

At the end of the summer of 1873, Moody and Sankey landed in 
Edinburgh and began their great mission. The movement was 
looked upon with considerable prejudice by all classes of society. 
But Moody’s great earnestness and common sense soon began to 
win. 

Just how Drummond was drawn into this movement, Dr. Smith 
is unable to tell; but on one occasion Moody asked two divinity 
students to help him in one of his meetings. They refused, but 
went home ashamed of their conduct. This incident no doubt 
appealed to Drummond. He saw that Moody was trying to sup- 
ply the very thing that was lacking in the church, and he could 
not let the opportunity to help pass by. Drummond gained from 
this movement not only the power of organizing and leading men, 
but that insight into character, that knowledge of life on its low- 
est as well as its highest levels, that power of interest in every 
individual he met, which so brilliantly distinguished him, and, 
in later years, made his friends feel as if his experience and his 
sympathy were exhaustless. 
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In this great mission movement Drummond became a power 
perhaps as potent as Moody himself. Dr. Stalker, writing of 
Drummond as a revivalist, says: 


“But at that time, when he was only about three and twenty 
and very youthful-looking, it must have been very curious to see 
him handling meetings of thousands with the most perfect ease, 
tho this did not occur to any of us then. . . . It was like mesmer- 
ism; and I have often wondered whether it actually had any con- 
nection with the mesmeric powers which he occasionally exhibited 
for the amusement of his friends.” 


Dr. Smith characterizes this revival as one of the greatest moral 
and intellectual movements of the nineteenth century in England. 
When it had passed, Drummond returned to college. He now 
had experience, what he so much needed. For philosophy he 
never had any gift, and he often chaffed those who had. Altho 
he continued his evangelist work in and out of college, he ap- 
peared to be waiting for a new crisis in his career toturn up. In 
1876 he wrote to a friend: 


“And do you know, a strange thought comes to me sometimes 
that ‘waiting’ has the same kind of effect upon one that affection 
has?” 


To illustrate what a boyish spirit this man had, at the age of 
twenty-six he invented a game for some friends at a country 
house one rainy evening. He said: 


“They play it in America with bowie-knives. Four men are 
locked into a dark room, each in a corner, and the survivor wins. 
We’ll do without the knives; the door and the shutters shall be 
shut, each of us will stand in a corner, and the first who gets on 
another man’s back will be the winner.” 


Dr. Smith was in the game, and he says it was the most ex- 
citing one he ever played. ‘Nobody stirred from his corner for 
twenty minutes. Then I heard a scuffle between two of the 
others, felt my way to fling myself on both of them, when Drum- 
mond pounced on me and we all rolled in a heap, he, of course, 
on top, as he always was.” 

Drummond was given the chair of science in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and afterward came to America on a geological expedi- 
tion with Professor Geikie. About this time he wrote to a friend 
concerning the war between religion and science : 


“No one now expects science from the Bible. The literary 
form of Genesis precludes the idea that it is science. You might 


as well compare ‘Paradise Lost’ with geology as the Book of 
Genesis.” 


The most potent personal influence in Drummond’s life was 
that of Dr. Marcus Dod, his ecclesiastical superior at the Passil 
Park Mission, Edinburgh. In Dr. Dod’s knowledge of literature 
and the philosophical tendencies of our time, the young man 
found numerous opportunities for repairing the defects of his 
own education. 

Dr. Dod’s biblical criticism and application of the hypothesis 
of evolution to the interpretation of religion were decidedly the 
greatest influences in shaping Drummond’s subsequent views in 
theology. 

Drummond had a high opinion of Moody. A month before his 
death he said to one of his doctors: “‘ Moody was the biggest man 
I ever met.” 

Here is a curious story bearing on Drummond’s book “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World.” It is told by his brother-in-law: 


“I was with Henry after his father’s death in Glenelm (Janu- 
ary I, 1888), when we found among his father’s papers a notebook 
of Azs father, the old William Drummond, in which he had some 
reflections on religious matters. I think the old man wrote, after 
noting some facts in the spiritual and natural life: ‘Would it not 
be strange if it turned out that the laws of nature and of the 
spiritual world were the same?’ And Henry remarked to me: 
‘How strange! That is just my idea as expressed in “ Natural 
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Law.” Can there be an inherited idea, as well as an inherited 
tendency?’ or words to that effect.” 

Drummond then asserted that the laws governing both spheres 
were identical. But he insisted that he arrived at this position by 
the inductive method; that first of all he awoke to the actual 
presence of certain natural laws in one department after another 
of the spiritual life—regeneration, growth, degeneration, and so 
forth. This he emphasized again and again. He had not first 
supposed his theory, and then tried to see if the facts would fit it; 
but he had first encountered the facts, gradually recognized their 
significance, and then deduced his general principle from them. 

Probably no book of its kind in this century has had such asale as 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” One hundred and twenty 
thousand copies have been taken in England alone. Dr. Smith 
notes that the book was much more popular in England and 
America than it was in Scotland. This is due to the hostile criti- 
cism of the book by the Glasgow Club, where Drummond was 
personally very highly esteemed. The beautiful style of the 
book, its rich religious experience, and the enthusiasm of which 
it is brimful account for its wonderful popularity. 

In Russia, Germany, and Scandinavia, the book provoked a 
deal of pamphleteering and lampooning among theologians and 
scientists, 

Drummond was an invalid for two years before his death. He 
often spoke of the stupidity of being ill, andsaid: “Ah! youcan’t 
think how horrid I feel. I have been giving all my life, and now 
it seems to me positively indecent to be only getting. Well, per- 
haps there is a lesson in that too.” 

No man ever had such a funeral. Throughout the British em- 
pire, in many of the universities of America, and in Continental 
Europe, men met and paid tribute to the memory of one of the 
sweetest spirits of this century. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE International Sunday-School Convention, to which some 2,000 dele- 
gates will be drawn, will meet at Atlanta, Ga., April 27-29. 


THE total number of adherents to “The Friends or Quakers” is 113,877, a 
decided increase during the year. In the United States they number 
nearly 94,000. 


RECENT statistics of the Unitarian denomination in England show 364 
churches and chapels, with 270 ministers and lay workers. Dr. James Mar- 
tineau is the oldest minister. 


A WRITER in 7he Outlook takes up the question of minister’s salaries, 
and selecting the Congregational denomination as a basis finds that the 
average salary paid to the Congregational ministers in forty-two States 
and Territories is $1,125. 


MISS MARIANNE FARNINGHAM has for over forty years contributed, with 
scarcely an exception, a poem to every weekly issue of the London Chris- 
tian World, and her prose sketches for the same paper have been almost as 
many. Besides this she wrote for many years nearly the whole of the Eng- 
lish Sunday School 7tmes, which she still edits. The titles of her writings 
would alone fill a small volume. 


DEAN FARRAR has made the announcement tothe ecclesiastical world 
that, in the ‘course of the recent restorations of the cathedral under his 
charge, the bones of the murdered St. Thomas a Becket have been dis- 
covered. According to the Dean’s account, the skull is smashed in on one 
side at the point where the murderous blow was struck, but the crown of 
the head is not missing, as has been generally reported by tradition. 


IN answer to the question, why arethe Jews so fondof fish? Zhe Ameri- 
can Hebrew says: “In the Middle Ages the Jews for the most part denied 
their religion to those about them and practised it in secret. Openly they 
lived a Christian life apparently—they had to,if they would exist—and 
as those about them abstained from meat on Friday, they perforce did 
likewise, and partook largely of sea-food, which the Jewish housewife 
learned to prepare to perfection. The use of fish on Friday became 4 
custom with them, and, like other ingrained customs, was kept up when 
the moving cause had long passed away.” 


THE Calcutta correspondent of The British Weekly says of Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s lectures in India on the Haskell Foundation : ‘‘He reached the climax 
of his influence in the last two lectures, when Jesus was introduced. A 
hush, unwonted in an audience, four fifths of which was native, fell on a'!. 
Prominent among the men upon the platform was Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, 
the leader of the Hindu Reformation Society. A special reception was 
afterward given at this society, known as the Brahmo-Somaj, at which Dr. 
Fairbairn was subjected to a course of catechetical inquiry. The attend- 
ances at the lectures were much larger than two years ago.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


GREAT BRITAIN, THE UNITED STATES, AND 
CANADA. 


HE press which represents the opinion of “Our Lady of the 
Snows” waxes somewhat petulant when discussing the ne- 
gotiations pending between the United Statesand Canada. There 
is a feeling that we will get the best of the bargain, must get the 
best because Great Britain needs our help; and the Canadian 
papers anticipate a torrent of jingoistic editorials in our own jour- 
nals as soon as Canada 
and the United States 
havecome toterms. A 
little light fencing is 
indulged in which 
would lead the unso- 
phisticated beholder to 
think that many Can- 
adians would just as 
lief break off all com- 
mercial intercourse 








with us. 

The Halifax Herald 
believes that, in the in- 
terest of the British 
West Indian planter, 
American West Indian 
sugar will have to be 
kept out of Canada. 
The Toronto 7elegram 














WILFRID’S HARD TASK 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER: ‘Good, kind 7 : 
Uncle Santa Claus is going to fill your objectsto United States 


s*ocking with lots of things when I blow securities on a Cana- 
out this electric light.” , 
CANADA: ‘*Yes—when you do blow out dian Stock Exchange. 


that electric light.” The Toronto Week 
—The Telegram, Toronto. 

growls because some 
schoolboys are to be sent on an excursion to Tampa. Many 
papers do not even wish to see the United States supplied with 
wood pulp from the enormous forests of Canada while saving its 
own diminished stock. The export of logs to be manufactured 
into pulp in the United States certainly meets with much opposi- 
tion. Zhe Monetary Times, Toronto, says: 


“There is a tendency to bracket free pulp with free logs, tho 
the two may not be completely identified. There are more for- 
midable obstacles in the way of free logs than of free pulp, and 
the latter would probably have the best chance if it stood alone. 
Great as is the supply of pulp-wood in Canada, the enormous de- 
mand of the United States would soon tell upon it now that the 
native supply of that country has dwindled to a narrow span. A 
market for free pulp does not, on this account, offer any special 
temptation to Canada, and if free pulp were agreed upon, the 
concession should rather be viewed as an advantage to the United 
States than to Canada. . . . Pulp is not exactly king, as cotton 
once claimed to be, but it is destined to play a great part in the 
future, and there will come a time when it can not be used in the 
lavish way that it is at present. The world’s supply of pulp-wood 
once depleted can not be reproduced with the rapidity of cotton, 
and in many places where it now grows it would not be repro- 
duced at all.” 


Such anti-American measures as the law for excluding alien 
miners from British Columbia, which was modeled after Ameri- 
can patterns, receive universal approval. ‘We want a free hand 
iS against our neighbors, not an entanglement,” says the Toronto 
World, referring to the pressure brought to bear by the British 
rovernment. The general impression is that Canada will have 
to pay for whatever advantages England may reap from the pres- 
ent rapprochement between the United States and the British 
empire, and the Canadians are not quite sure that the game is 
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worth the candle. Referring to the open solicitation of help from 
the United States as expressed in the speeches of many eminent 
Englishmen, Zvents, Ottawa, says: 


“This acknowledgment that the burden of empire is becoming 
too great for her broad shoulders, this unbecoming solicitation of 
the United States to share the task which destiny has assigned to 
her, is a belittling of the genius and resources of the British em- 
pire. Whatever she may have to fear from a further policy of 
isolation is not so evident as to convince any thoughtful man that 
an alliance with such an uncertain quantity as the United States 
is an imperative necessity. And yet this is what Mr. Chamber- 
lain and his supporters would have us believe. Britain’s self- 
respect must have sunk low indeed when her public men thus 
publish to the world that her friendship is going a-begging.” 


The Montreal Star thinks there is just as great a possibility of 
an extension of the British empire across the southern frontier of 
Canada as that the United States will get even as much as a foot 
of Canadian soil. “The Americans should remember that,” adds 
the paper. The majority of Canadians probably agree with Saf- 
urday Night, Toronto, which discusses the problem of Anglo- 
American-Canadian relations very moderately, in a long article, 
which we condense as follows: 


Canada’s loyalty to the mother-country is about to be tested, 
and we may just as well make some dispassionate forecasts. 
Great Britain must have the friendship and assistance of the 
United States, or be seriously handicapped, if not defeated, in 
many of her most giganticschemes. Slowly and cautiously Great 
Britain has worked toward thisend. When the opportunity came 
she kept the European nations from interfering with the United 
States, and encouraged the Americans to enter intoan expansion- 
ist policy which can not be carried out without the assistance of 
the British navy. And now Great Britain expects the United 
States to hold back the European nations while she settles some 
accounts of long standing. 

Put bluntly, Great Britain is anxious that Canada shall not be 
a source of irritation to the United States lest the much-desired 
but unwritten compact between the two nations be interfered with 
by a quarrel between us and our neighbors. Canada, on the 
other hand, remembers nearly a century and a quarter of incivil- 
ity and injustice. As the weaker, we have been overshadowed 
and often injured and insulted. Yet we would not mind letting 
the Yankees crow over us if we felt sure that Great Britain would 
understand the genuineness of our sacrifices. What we fear most 
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UNCLE SAM’S OUT OF IT. 


Sam: ‘But, say, neighbor, you can*t possibly live without my market, so 
what’ll you give to get in?” 
Jack: ‘My dear old boy, don’t you worry about me. As to markets, 


allow me to observe ‘ you're not the only pebble on the beach!’”’ 


—The Globe, Toronto. 


is the obtuseness of the Britisher, and this comes to us with the 
memory of how cheerfully our interests were sacrificed when 
British diplomatists alone had a say in the matter. 

It is almost impossible to obtain advantages from the United 
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States. The people there having conquered a nation which could 
not fight, look upon Canada as a second Cuba. Some superficial 
persons think if we had been independent we might have been 
treated with greater consideration; but the egotistical maunder- 
ings and wild boasting of the newspapers and magazines in the 
United States reminds us that we would not have been treated 
better than the poor, weak thing which was so “gloriously” 
whipped. Of course we know that if the United States were to 
tackle us, they would find a more virile opponent than was Spain. 
Yet there is no doubt that we are better off under British protec- 
tion, and Great Britain has a right to expect some return. We 
must make some sacrifices. We know that the Americans love 
to brag, and the hardest thing to bear will be their vainglorious 
boastings. We can afford to be silent, as it will not pay us to 
become a second edition of Yankeedom. He is a poor Canadian 
who will not do something for the empire's sake. 





WILL THE EUROPEAN NATIONS COMBINE? 


- HERE is,” remarks the Hamburger Nachrichten, “aslight 

falling-off of the anti-German sentiment in England.” 
Such articles as a recent paper in 7he Contemporary Review, in 
which Emperor William is described as the “arch-enemy of 
England,” appear less frequently, and naturalized Britons of 
German birth find admission for articles advocating an alliance 
between the two countries. But altho the possibility of a war 
with France is discussed, Great Britain does not yet offer any 
advantages to Germany. On the other hand, the French make 
so bold a bid for German friendship that even very skeptical Ger- 
mans begin to think them sincere. Jules Lemaitre publishes in 
Echo de Paris the letter of a French officer, which runs to the fol- 
Jowing effect : 


France is really in danger and we must not vacillate any longer. 
The brutality of the English, their war preparations, and their 
intention to destroy the French fleet make our country the true 
champion of Continental Europe. Neither Germany nor Russia 
can wish to see us weakened or crushed, and it depends upon us 
to draw them to our side. We must place the Alsace- Lorraine 
question absolutely in the background, and must effectively sup- 
port the interests of our new allies. 


And Jules Lemaitre adds to this: 


“If any Germans read these lines, they are requested to appre- 
ciate their open and plain import. We come out with the truth 
and do not deny that we are in a bad fix. Wecan afford todo 
so a]l the more as we have faith in ourstrength. It will be found 
that we are anything but a dying nation.” 


The Post, Berlin, thinks this looks certainly like the beginning 
of a newera in Europe. The Vossische Zettung says it is cer- 
tainly a good thing for Europe that France begins to realize that 
Alsace-Lorraine is lost forever. 
while France possessed it, nobody but the French clergy to-day 
favor France, and no German will allow the frontier to be 
changed. For the rest, the French need only study history to 
satisfy themselves that France has always been the aggressor in 
her wars with Germany. As far as we are concerned, she is safe 
from attack.” The /ndependance Belge, Brussels, a paper often 
quoted for its independent judgment on international questions, 
expresses itself in the main as follows: 


While Mr. Chamberlain is holding out his invitations to Ger- 
many, Frenchmen of influence are anxious to efface the evil 
effects of 1870. The attitude of the German officials is somewhat 
amusing. Like the individual who, while bargaining for a new 
umbrella, points to the old one as still very good, Germany would 
fain have us believe that the Triple Alliance is still serviceable. 
Now, the Triple Alliance is very nice to look at “rolled up,” but 
it will show a good many rents in bad weather. And Germany’s 
position is not such that she can afford to isolate herself. For- 
midable as is her power, she would suffer greatly if attacked on 
two sides. The burly German is therefore similar to the “ bach- 
elor of means” of the matrimonial advertisement. France occu- 
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pies the place of the “middle-aged lady in search of a business 
partner, with an'ultimate view to matrimony.” Both advertiser: 
are delighted to find that they are near neighbors, and there is 
every possibility of a union. One thing is certain: Germany i: 
no more willing to give up Alsace-Lorraine than was the true 
mother to consent to the killing of the infant before King Solo 
mon. And it may be assumed that France has begun to accept 
the decree of fate. She lost the game and had to pay the piper. 


The Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg, which repudiates ail ad- 
vances on the part of Great Britain, believes that Germany wil! 


ultimately be forced to assist the Dual Alliance. It says: 


“The Times threatens France and Russia with the Anglo- 
American-German-Japanese combination. All that is nonsense. 
Neither the United States, nor Germany, nor Japan will lend 
itself for the furtherance of British plans. There is a limit to 
everything, even to the so-called rights of Great Britain, of which 
rights, moreover, the English are not the only judges. As a 
matter of fact, the cabinet at St. James’s knows full well that 
France is not isolated. Germany, the United States, and Japan 
will not be such fools as to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for 
Great Britain.” 


The Strassburger Post says that, despite the skepticism of 
Great Britain, a rapprochement between the French and German 
nations has actually begun. For- 
merly they never went there. Many of the French students in 
German universities pursue studies which could be with equal 
advantage followed in France. But they want to know Germany. 
The effect can not but be beneficial with regard to the relations 
between the two countries.—77ranslations made for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


Berlin is full of Frenchmen. 





WHAT THE CZAR REALLY SUGGESTS. 


HE Czar will not ask the powers to disarm at once when the 
Peace Conference meets in St. Petersburg. But this does 
not render the acceptance of his proposals more probable, as he 
objects to the pet arm of nearly every nation. The new explo- 
sive bullet which Great Britain has substituted for the dum-dum, 
the American specialties of ram and dynamite gun, the French 
submarine torpedo-boat, and the German air-ship are equally de- 
nounced. The Czar will submit to discussion ten points, which 
are briefly summarized as follows: 


1. No increase of military or naval armaments to take place for 
a specified time, nor an increase of the budget for such purposes. 

2. Plans for the actual decrease of existing armaments to be 
discussed. 

3. New arms and military engines, more effective than those 
in use at present, to be prohibited. 

4. The use of destructive explosives to be limited, no balloon: 
or similar inventions to be employed in throwing explosives. 

5. The use of submarine vessels as torpedo-boats to be prohi! 
ited. 

6. No more vessels to be built for ramming. 

7. The Convention of Geneva to be applied in maritime warfar: 
as well as on land. 

8. Vessels used to save life after a battle at sea to be declare: 
neutral. 

g. The stipulations of the Brussels Conference to be revised 1: 
accordance with modern tactics. 

10. To adopt some rules for arbitration in all cases where arb 
tration is possible. 


The Westminster Gazette, London, says: 


“We are glad that the Czar and his advisers have thus far ha 
the courage of their convictions. 

“Our fleet has an immense preponderance in numbers, and 
its supremacy were threatened at all, it would be by the inve: 
tion of some new engine of warfare, whether dynamite guns, sul 
merged torpedo-boats, or any other contrivance of high destru: 
tive power, which threw the modern battle-ship out of date, «” 
reduced its effectiveness in relation to its rivals. . . . If Russ 


remains free to build her railway, we rémain free toestablish at 
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fortify new coaling-stations or new naval arsenals. We should 
get. moreover, a guaranty that our present naval supremacy, 
which according to all authorities we can hardly expect to im- 
prove, would not be disturbed within the period of the s/atus guo. 
On the balance, as it seems to us, the lion’s share of advantage is 
likely to be so substantial that the European lambs are likely to 
be somewhat jealous of lying down with him.” 


But the jingo organs in Great Britain are not disposed to regard 
even so moderate a program as that set forth by Russia as accept- 
able. ‘We will agree to the status guo provided the proper view 
(z.é., our view) is taken of our sphere of influence. The French 
papers say that Great Britain is in no mood to keep the peace. 
The Lzderté, Paris, says: 


“It was ever thus. In theory your Englishman is nothing if 
not peaceful, unselfish, humanitarian. In practise he furnishes 
such examples as the butchery of Omdurman, his refusal to arbi- 
trate, his demands foreverything insight. Great Britain is firmly 
convinced that France is too busy with her own affairs to resist 
even the most outrageous of British demands. Hence Great 
Britain will not at present consent to arbitration.” 


Indirectly the Czar’s circular has assisted in passing the latest 
naval and military budget inthe German Reichstag. The Social- 
ists, who have demanded for years what the Czar now proposes, 
denounced the Russian scheme in no measured terms, and the 
Reichstag was treated to a speech by the Minister of War which 
resulted in large majorities for all demands of the Government. 
General v. Gosler said : 


“* Anything to harass the authorities,’ is the motto of the So- 
cialists, but they sometimes overreach themselves. I have read 
in the Socialist papers that the Czar's manifesto is designed to 
confuse people and to bring about a period of great slaughter. 
Bebel, at Stuttgart, declared that arbitration is impracticable. 
Liebknecht describes the Czar’s proposal as ‘a farce or a trick.’ 
It is not easy to see how, under these circumstances, the Social- 
ists can blame us if we intend to keep our powder dry. Their 
own opinions are in our favor.”—7ranslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


SPANISH OFFICERS ON THE LATE WAR. 


CCOUNTS published by Spanish officers prove conclusively 

that the correspondent of the Berlin 7aged/at¢ was right 

when he wrote home from Spain: “‘The Spanish secretary of the 

navy is only bluffing. There is no navy.” Admiral Cervera, in 

a series of letters published in the Efoca, Madrid, describes the 
Spanish naval forces in the main as follows: 


In tonnage the Spanish fleet was less than half that of the 
United States; in artillery it was still more inferior. But this 
need not have rendered the struggle hopeless if the ships had 
been in good condition. Nothing was done to make them so, de- 
spite the protestations of naval officers of all ranks as long ago as 
two years before the actual outbreak of hostilities. The Crzsto- 
bal Coton had not received her armament, but she was sent to 
certain destruction. The ammunition was bad on all the ships. 
The Vzscaya needed repairs badly, her keel was damaged, and 
she steamed three to four knots less than she should have done, 
hampering the movements of the whole fleet, and using up her 
coal with alarming celerity. The Adfomso X/J/., the Filzpinos, 
the Cardos V. were useless hulks. The system of artillery used 
on the Vzscaya, Oguendo, and Maria Teresa had been con- 
demned as useless long before the war; there were no charts of 
the American seas, and the provisions were insufficient. 


All this the Spanish officers knew long before the war. “No 
vonder that Cervera hesitated to sail for the West Indies,” says 
the Epoca, “and no wonder that he ended his last despatch in 
Sureopean waters thus: ‘There can be no doubt of the result. 
May God help us. Farewell forever!’” Nor were the officers of 
‘he army in Cuba less aware of the hopelessness of the struggle. 
Captain Muller, who, despite his German name and extraction, is 
‘ good Spaniard, writes to the following effect in his book on the 
Spanish-American War : 
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When Cervera entered Santiago we knew him to be doomed. 
But we could do nothing but prepare to die. There were no pro- 
visions in the city, and the 3,000 men which came from Holguin 
under General Escario only helped to diminish our stock. Every 
one was aware of the fact that Cervera’s ships, when they left 
Santiago, were defenseless. But neither the men nor the officers 
could bear the thought of being stigmatized as cowards, and they 
were determined to prevent at all hazards the capture of the 
ships. 

It must be admitted that the American land forces showed con- 
spicuous bravery in their attacks upon the Spanish lines. They 
were much superior in numbers, but their rifles were less effec- 
tive. The fighting at El Caney was a very bloody and bitterly 
contested affair. Out of 520 men of the Spanish Twenty-ninth, 
only 80 remained after the battle. The American soldiers appre- 
ciated the bravery of the Spaniards, and treated the wounded 
well, giving special attention to the brave Twenty-ninth. On the 
whole, it may be said that the American army was not seeking 
our blood, but the jingves in the United States and the American 
Government were. 


The officer admits that the condition of Cuba in the beginning 
of 1898 was such that the intervention of the United States may 


be excused, tho not justified.— 7ranslations made for Tue Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





THE DOUKHOBORS. 


hy nearly every European country sects are to be found to 

whom the special privilege of immunity from military ser- 
vice is granted, such as the English Quakers and the German 
Mennonites. But most governments nowadays refuse to extend 
such privileges to a new organization, especially if its members 
are numerous. Hence the Doukhobors, a Russian sect attempt- 
ing to revive early Christianity as pictured inthe New Testament, 
are forced to leavé their country, and Canada will be their new 


home. On the whole, the Doukhobors are a valuable acquisition, 


being good workers, punctual taxpayers, and little given to liti- 
gation. But they are likely to preserve for a long time their own 
language and customs. 


The Free Press, Ottawa, says: 


“Canada was for some time not certain of obtaining those 
splendid settlers, the Doukhobors. The Eastern States wanted 
them badly. And now not only is the Northwest, like Oliver 
Twist, asking for ‘more,’ but old Quebec is casting sheep’s eyes 
toward the Caucasus and alluding to the desirableness of some of 
‘the next batch’ settling on some of the vast areas of land to the 
north of Quebec, now lying fallow for want of cultivation.” 


Saturday Night, Toronto, is delighted with the fact that the 
Doukhobors, driven from Russia because they would not do as 
other Russians do, “avoided the land of lynch law, trusts, and 
prejudice against aliens,” in order to settle in “the freest land on 
earth”; but there are signs that Canada, too, contains a large 
number of people to whom alien customs are an abomination, and 
who will endeavor to induce the Russians to accept Christianity, 
humanity, and Anglo-Saxon civilization. Saturday Night says 
on this point: 


“Busybodies and those fussy folks who neglect their own im- 
provement so as to have plenty of time to reform somebody else, 
are already becoming concerned about the religion and morals of 
the Deukhobors. Already a newspaper which has no more n orals 
than a billy-goat has said: ‘A stop must at once be put to these 
Doukhobor marriages, which consist of nothing but shaking hands 
and a mutual consent to live as man and wife.’ If we want to 
play the Russian act and begin trying to ‘put a stop’ to the sim- 
ple practises of these devout people, we shall have a trainload of 
trouble on our hands. . . . They consider that they have a right 
to worship God without the intervention of priests and preachers, 
and no one but a meddler will propose forcing them to have some 
special functionary to officiate at their marriages or funerals. It 
is not the preacher who marries people; they marry themselves. 
. . . Under these circumstances, and remembering that these 
people have suffered terrible persecutions for what they consid. 
ered righteousness’ sake, it will be well if our sectarian propa- ’ 
gandists would leave them alone and our prudes and busybodies 
refrain from at once starting an agitation to make the newcomers 
feel uncomfortable. I can not see any benefit that would be de- 
rived from trying to turn them into Presbyterians, Methodists, 
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Baptists, etc., but infinite harm would be done by a report going 
abroad that we had no sooner got these innocent people here than 
we began to interfere with their religion, or their customs, or 
even with their exclusiveness. Time will soon bring about all 
the changes which are desirable. and contact with some of the 
elements which are criticizing them may also bring about some 
changes which are undesirable.” 


Prof. Goldwin Smith, in the Toronto Suwa, points out that the 
Doukhobors undoubtedly infringed the laws of Russia, and that, 
in theory at least, they are just as likely to be persecuted in 
Canada. He says: 


“But there is no occasion for reviling Russia. Military service 
is the law of that empire, as it is of Germany, France, and other 
European countries; and people must either conform to the law 
of the country in which they live, or go elsewhere. Even in 
Canada, the Doukhobors, as soon as they are naturalized. will by 
law be included in the enrolled, tho not in the embodied militia. 
As Canadian citizens, they will be responsible for the maintenance 
of our armed force, whereas in Russia they would only have been 
submitting to the power of the Czar. As the world is now going, 
the Doukhobors will have to fly beyond the bounds of creation if 
they wish to get entirely rid of war.” 


On the whole, the Russians have made a very favorable impres- 
sion, even upon people disposed to be prejudiced against them. 
The St. John Sua, which opposed them at first, says: 


“The faces of both sexes, old and young, are intelligent and 
keen. No fault can possibly be found with their habits. They 
are a godly a. and live up to the rule that cleanliness is next 
to godliness. he condition of the Huron when she reached 
this side of the Atlantic, after a voyage of over 5,000 miles, with 
a passenger list of 2,000, who had lived on board about a month, 
was all the reply that was necessary for the refutation of the 
charge that these people were nota desirable lot of settlers. The 
ship’s deck was clean enough to eat a meal from. When the au- 
thorities at Halifax boarded the steamer their first remark was, 
‘Why, how clean the ship is!’ It was the same in St. John, and 
the remark about the ship can truthfully be applied to the people 
who came out on her.” 





SOME RESULTS OF EMPEROR WILLIAM’S 
VOYAGE TO PALESTINE. 


HE German Emperor was not a little disappointed with what 

he saw in the Holy Land. With regard to the continual 

jealousies of the Christians in Palestine he spoke, in substance, 
as follows to the clergy of Bethlehem : 


I did not wish to express my disappointment; but as others, 
including my court chaplain, feel as I do, I will not keep it from 
you. Only Christian life can impress the Mohammedans. That 
they do not respect the Christian name is not to be wondered at. 
It is the Mohammedans who have to prevent the Christians from 
quarreling with each other. The Mohammedan, we should re- 
member, is a very zealous and very religious man. Preaching 
will avail nothing with him; we must show him a good example. 
It is your task to do so, and to see that it is done by others. 

Apart from this disappointment, which, asthe Herau?, a Dutch 
religious paper, remarks, is only what Luther felt when he came 
to Rome, the German Emperor has had much pleasure. The 
Protestants in and out of Germany are delighted because, for 
the first time in the history of the world, a strictly Protestant 
potentate becomes the champion of all Christianity. The Catho- 
lics are pleased because he has obtained for them a bit of soil 
which has been refused to them before in the face of all the arma- 
ments of Europe. The Mohammedans naturally judge other 
people by their actions rather than their creeds, and the Em- 
peror’s liberality caused them to accept with equanimity what 
has never appeared before—the Cross (borne by those most in- 
veterate enemies of Moslems, the Prussian knights) and the 
Half-Moon floating together over their own public buildings. 
The only faction in Europe really dissatisfied are the ultra- 
Catholics, who claim the hegemony of the Pope over all Chris- 
tianity, and who have chosen Catholic France to fight their bat- 
tles against Protestant Prussia—Germany. Their methods are 
best described in the following quotation from the Voce della 

Verita, Rome: 


“Germany is to-day in a conspiracy with the United States and 
England against the faith of such truly Christian countries as 
France, Italy, Austria, and Spain. Germany leaves her Austrian 
and Italian allies in the lurch to ally herself with the heretics. 
Can not the Catholic countries see that this means their ruin? 
When will they learn to recognize that this unholy alliance be- 
tween Protestant countries means their ruin?” 
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But the German Emperor's protectorate over the Christians of 
the East is not undisputed. The London Sfectator declares that 
to Great Britain, the guardian of everything noble and good, be- 
longs the right to look after the interests of people who Go not 
swear by the Pope; and a French correspondent of the Hande/s- 
blad, Amsterdam, points out that other nations may interfere. 
He says, in effect: 


The German Emperor has managed toassist France and Russia 
in drawing nearer to each other. Thousands, tens of thousands, 
of Russian Orthogox Christians annually go to the Palestine. 
Are these to pass beneath the somber black cross of the German 
Empire, raised above the Dormition de la Vierge? Are French- 
men, once the proudest of defenders of the faith, to allow Protes- 
tants to supplant them before the eyes of the misbelievers? The 
voyage of the German Emperor is really the beginning of a 
closer union between France and Russia.—7vans/ations made 
for Tue Literary DIGEstT. 





THE BREAKDOWN OF BRITISH LIBERALISM. 


HE helpless condition. of the Liberal Party in England 
creates a good deal of interest on the continent of Europe. 
Its inability to maintain a respectable opposition while yet ad- 
hering to those principles which during the larger part of the cen- 
tury earned for England the reputation of justice and humanity, 
convinces the people of other European countries that the people 
of Great Britain believe themselves.strong enough to dictate to 
the rest of the world by sheer force. On the other hand, a quick 
increase of the Socialist vote in England is expected, as the lower 
classes no longer have hopes to make themselves heard through 
the Liberals. 

The Journal des Débats, Paris, remarks that Lord Salisbury 
has now practically everything his own way, especially in foreign 
politics. Polztiken, Copenhagen, a Liberal paper much inter- 
ested in the fate of the British Liberals, blames Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who, it thinks, destroyed the best traditions of the party 
when he tempted the British public to aspire to the rule of the 
world. The Watzon, Berlin, a Cobdenite Radical and a Manches- 
terian of the old school, thinks that is only half the story. We 
condense its remarks as follows: 


Harcourt and Morley represent true Liberalism; they favor 
neither Imperialism nor Socialism, two currents which have suc- 
cessfully attacked Liberalism. During the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century Liberalism was very successful everywhere 
in Europe; lately it is very much on the defensive in all constitu- 
tionally governed countries, in Belgium, in Germany, in Austria, 
in Switzerland, in Hungary. England merely follows suit. The 
fact is, Liberalism is attacked on two sides. Soon after it had 
begun its victorious campaign against reactionary Conservatism, 
another element appeared upon the scene—Socialism. This 
robbed Liberalism of the support of the laboring masses. On the 
other hand, the national idea of patriotism, formerly one of the 
main planks in the Liberal platform, has been successfully 
adopted by the reactionaries. Liberalism has created many liber- 
ties which could not well be kept from the people in this age of 
discovery, invention, and progress, and all attempts to enslave 
~— the people will be futile. But Liberalism is the defender 
of individual freedom, democracy is not, and as democracy and 
the governments agree that individualism must be repressed, 
Liberalism is on the defensive. 


The Socialist vote is certainly growing in England, and as the 
English Socialists are not as bitterly doctrinal as their German 
comrades, an agreement with the extreme Radicals is possible. 
Justice, London, says: 


“We are glad to know that the idea of some cooperation be- 
tween active Radicals and Social-Democrats, which would not in- 
volve the compromise of our principles in any way, is still making 
head among the more capable and honest of the advanced polit: 
cal party. . . . The Socialist vote is a definite factor in politics, 
whether the paid wirepullers, who are kept to lie to the satisfac 
tion of their aristocratic Whigs and Whiglings like to acknow! 
edge itor not. What is more, . . Socialists have quite made 
up their minds to prevent the Liberal Party as it exists to-day 
from ever taking office again. Fancy Rothschild-Rosebery, 
Featherstone-Asquith, and middle-aged young Grey taking con 
trol in the name of progress! A nice sort of triumvirate, truly 
We'll take good care ¢hey never have a chance of ruling over us 
. . . In short, we know what we want—the control of the whol 
industrial machinery by the people, for the people, and mean 
while to take all steps which lead to that and none other. Do th 
Radicals know what they want? A convention might tell us.”- 
Translations made for Tue Literary Dicsst. 
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“When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5. 


*T HE costumes and skirts 
which we make are ex- 
clusive in style and dis- 

tinctly different from the 

ready-made garments. When 
wearing one of our styles you 
do not run the risk of meet- 
ing other ladies wearing gar- 
ments which look omen 5 ike 
yours, There are hun- 
dreds of firms sellin 
ready-made suits ana 
skirts such as you see 
everywhere, but we are 
the only house making 
fashionable goods to or- 
der at moderate prices. 
Our new Spring cata- 
logue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of suits and 
skirts selected from the 
newest Paris models, 
and the materials from 
which we make our gar- 
ments comprise only the 
very latest novelties. We 
will mail our catalogue 

Jree, together with a 

choice line of samples to 

select from, to the lad 
who wishes to dress well 
at moderate cost. 










Our catalogue illustrates: 
Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 

Duck, Pique and Linen Suit«, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, #3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 

B cycle Suits, $4 up. 

Bicycle Skirts, *° up. 

Reainy-day Suits and Skirts. 

Riding Habits. Golf Suits. 

We also make finer garments and send samples of 
all grades. We pay expr: ss charges ever, where. 
If, when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us pleas- 
ure to send you a full line of exactly what you wish. We 
also have special lines of black goods and fabrics for 
second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and sam- 

ples ; we will send them to you, /ree, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 





Progressive 
Physicians = 


Endorse Sanitas Nut products 
as the most nutritious of 
all foods. 


By a unique process nuts are made 
into several tempting, delicious ali- 
ments to suit all tastes, easy of diges- 
tion and assimilation, pleasing to the 
palate of the hale and robust as well 
as the invalid. 


A booklet giving sixty ways to pre- 


pare Sanitas Nut Foods into appetiz- 
ing dishes, sent free. 


Sanitas Nut Food Co., Lim. 


2 No. 71 Washington st., Battle Creek, Mich, 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


02 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
uy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. 
Guaranteed first-class. Dealers supplied . 52-paye illus. cat. free. 








OLLAR Button Insurance goes with our one-piece collar 
button, Krementz & Co. ,63 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 








FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Minister Loomis transmits from Caracasa trans- 
lation of a contract between the Government of 
Venezuela and the Italian firm of Lanzoni, Martini 
& Co., of Rome, providing for the working of the 
Guanta coal-mines, near one of the best harbors 
of Venezuela. The coal from this mine, adds Mr. 
Loomis, was recently tested by an Italian man-of- 
war, and, if the coal possesses good gas or steam- 
making qualities, the output will seriously affect 
the consumption of American and English coal, 
which at present is exclusively used in Vene- 
zuela. 


Consul Goding, of Newcastle, refers to the recent 
visit to that city of a member of a Philadelphia 
firm, with the object of extending trade relations. 
Mr. Goding adds that his own efforts to increase 
the commerce between the two countries have met 
with some success. The people, he says, are 
awakening to the fact that they can purchase a 
better grade of goods from the United States at 
less price than they can purchase from England. 
Business men have expressed their willingness to 
cooperate with the consul in his attempts to bring 
about closer business relations between the United 
States and New South Wales. 

Consul Brodowski sends from Solingen a trans- 
lation of aclipping from the /nternationa/le Volks- 
wirt, of Berlin (a paper considered an authority 
in all matters pertaining to national economy), in 
regard tothe future of American railroad values. 
Since 1893, says the consul, these bonds have not 
enjoyed a good reputation in Germany; but public 
opinion has been gradually changing. The article 
in question, which exhaustively reviews the situa- 
tion of American railways, may be considered a 
rehabilitation of the stock. 





The attention given to the commerce of Siam is 
another indication of the growing interest of the 
French people in colonial and Orientaltrade. It is 
there that new markets are looked for as an outlet 
to the constantly increasing productions of Europe. 
The exports from France to her various colonies 
and protectorates now aggregate something over 
$75,000,000 annually. The imports foot up $74,000,- 
ooo in round figures. The population of her colo- 
nies and protectorates is 52,000,000. 


England still holds the supremacy in China, as 
well as in Siam. In 1897, 20,000 English ships 
entered the nineteen treaty ports of China, against 
2.140 from Germany and 174 from France, 


Germany’s foreign trade increased from $1,508,- 
206,000 in 1881 to $1,772,624,000 in 1895. Of this in- 
crease, $140,000,000 was in trade with Brazil, the 
Argentine Republic, Chile, and British India. 


The French Bureau of Foreign Commerce has | 


recently been informed of the necessity of greater 
efforts in the direction of increase of trade with 
Siam. The general trade of that country is 
rapidly growing. In 1895, it aggregated $24,- 
119,159. In 1897, it had augmented some $7,000,000. 
The exportations in 1897 were $16,700,000, con- 
sisting of rice, teak wood used in building ships, 
cattle, hides, peltry, roots, and nuts. Impor- 
tations into Siam are annually increasing in im- 
portance, as the people are beginning to use 
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Fifth 


Avenue 


Linen 
Store 


The “Lawson” Carnation Pink 


is the latest and most popular design in 
Table Linen. By an exclusive arrange- 
ment, we have secured a choice assort- 
ment of Table Cloths and Napkins bear- 
ing the famous “ Lawson Carnation Pink” 
pattern. These goods are hand-made 
and double-damask—all sizes. We offer 
them at the following prices : 


TABLE CLOTHS 


SES FO... at $3 and $4 
St Mee LRT “ $4 and $5 
SS eee “ $5 and $7 
24x} eee Pee “ $6 and $8.50 


Larger sizes in proportion. 


NAPKINS 
§ size... ..at $3, $3.50 per doz. 
re $4, $5.50 “ ““ 


We will send on approval a set of these Linens—to 
be returned if not satisfactory. Send for sample de- 
sign. Our usual assortment of Renaissance Center- 
pieces, Doilies, and Scarfs will interest you. Prices 
always reasonable. 


TURKISH TOWELS. We have the greatest bar- 


gain in hemmed Turkish Towels ever made, at 25c. each. 


WM. S. KINSEY & CO., 
388 Fifth Ave. (Just above the Waldorf) New York- 


i i 











A NEW RHEUMATIC 
REMEDY. 


A prominent physician writes; 
Spotswoop, N. J. 

Dear S1rs:—Please send me, by mail, four 
more bottles of TARTARLITHINE. 

I will also here state, in justice, that this isthe 
most welcome remedy that has come into my 
hands since my beginning of the practice of 
medicine. It has given me, in every case of 
rheumatism in which | have used it, the happiest 
kind of results. 1 have used discretion, perhaps 
even more than necessary. in its employment; 
that it be given to patients whose cases do not 
yield to ordinary treatment, old chronic cases of 
gouty diathesis. where there is a tendency to cal- 
careous deposits, etc. These are undoubtedly the 
most troublesome patients to give what might 
fairly be termed good results. Now these have 
been the very kind in which I have been using 
Tartarlithine with the very happiest results to 
patients and myself. Many valuable remedies 
come daily to our aid, but this has been the most 
welcome one to me thus far. 

Yours very truly. 
J.G.D 


Regular package $1.00. 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, ; g New York. 


SoLe AGENTS FOR 


_THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 





. M.D. 











AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 

N 


OUR OFFER “ULLY EXPLAINED | 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Vs 


LITERARY DIGEST, Oct. 22d, Nov. 19th and 26th. 


Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the pnblication when writing to advertisers. 
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, These tablets are large 20-grain lozenges, very 
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more European goods. in 1895, tne imports in- 
creased g per cent.; in 1896, 9 ee cent.; and in 
1897, 2t per cent. It is suggested that, as France 
has two advantageous bases from which to ope- 
tate— Tonkin and Cochin China—she ought to 

sa large waned of this trade. Yether trade 
here is insignificant. Of the ships entering the 
port of Bankok, 75 per cent. flv the English flag, 
and these ships carry 96 per cen: of the imports in- 
toand 66 per cent. of the expor sfromSiam. The 
importations from France into siam amount to not 
quite $100,000. It is true that most of the impor- 
jations into Siam come in English ships, and mer- 
chandise of another origin may be credited to 
England. The Siamese buy chiefly shirtings, 
adrianoples, and tissues of cotton and silk. A 
little silk isimported, but entirely from Japan and 
China. The merchandise from France consists | 
chiefly of common jewelry, wine, parasols, umbrel- | 
las, knickknacks, toys, and gloves. ! 


DANGER IN SODA. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow lts Ex-| 
cessive Use. 








Common soda is all right in its place and in- 
dispensable in the kitchen and for cooking and 
washing purposes, but it was never intended for 
a medicine, and people who use it as such will 
some day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda to’ 
relieve heartburn or sour stomach, a habit | 
which thousands of people practise almost | 
daily, and one which is fraught with danger; 
moreover, the soda only gives temporary relief | 
and in the end the stomach trouble gets worse 
and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant to the 
walls of the stomach and bowels, and cases are 
on record where it accumulated in the intes- 
tines, causing death by inflammation or peri- 
tonitis. 

Dr. Harlandson recommends as the safest 
and surest cure for sour stomach (acid dyspep- 
sia) an excellent preparation sold by druggists 
under the name of Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets. 





pleasant to taste, and contain the natural acids, 
peptones and digestive elements essential to 
good digestion, and when taken after meals they 
digest the food perfectly and promptly before it 
has time to ferment, sour, and poison the blood 
and nervous system. 

Dr. Wuerth states that he invariably uses 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all cases of 
stomach derangements and finds them a certain 
cure not only for sour stomach, but by promptly 
digesting the food they create a healthy appetite. 
increase flesh, and strengthen the action of the 
heart and liver. They are not a cathartic, but 
intended only for stomach diseases and weak- 
ness and will be found reliable in any stomach 
trouble except cancer of the stomach, All 
druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 50 
cents per package. 

A little book describing all forms of stomach 
weakness and their cure mailed free by address- 
ing the F, A. Stuart Co. of Marshall, Mich. 
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Most Scientific in Construction 
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En am by Ralston Health 
ub. 
Send postal for booklet ‘‘I” to , 


THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO.., | 
54 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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with the Improved W ash- 
burne Patent Scarf F ast- 
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Our absent ones in Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines will have 
ink to write home with. 
sent them plenty of CARTER’S. 


W,| preciation of a good thing. 





s seen to that and 
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PERSONALS. 


LIEUT.-COL, F, W. KITCHENER, a brother of 
the sirdar, has been appointed governor of 
Khartum, which isto be rebuilt. Heservedin the 
Afghan War of 1878-80 as transport officer to the 
Kabul field force, and was present in the advance 
on Kabul under General Roberts. He also served 
with the Dongola expedition, under Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, in 1896. 


THE fact that the Empress of Austria was trav- 
eling zncognito when she was assassinated in Swit- 
zerland, leads the Gau/ozs, of Paris, to enumerate 
some of the names under which other European 
monarchs are in the habit of traveling zxcognito. 
Queen Victoria is known as the Countess of Bal- 
moral. The Queen of Portugal calls herself on 
her travels ¢ncognito the Marchioness de Villarosa ; 
Queen Isabelle of Spain, Countess of Toledo; the 
Empress Frederick, Countess of Lingen; Leopold, 
King of the Belgians, Count of Ravenstein; the 
King of Portugal, the Count of Barcellos; the 
Prince of Wales, the Count of Chester, tho when 
he traveled in America as a young man he came 
as Baron Renfrew. The Prince of Bulgaria uses 
the name of Count of Murany; the Prince Royal 
of Sweden that of the Count of Carlsberg; and 
for many years the Empress Eugénie has traveled 
as the Countess of Pierrefonds. 


M. DESCHANEL, who was elected permanent 
president of the French Chamber the other day, 
is the ninth to hold that office since the inaugura- 
tion of the Wallon constitution, March, 1876. The 
Palais Bourbon hasclaimed more presidents than 
the Elysée, for the republic has been in existence 
five years prior to 1876. The Presidents of France 
have been MM. Thiers, MacMahon, Grévy, Carnot, 
Casimir-Perier, and Félix Faure. The Presidents 
of the Chamber have been MM. Grévy, Gambetta, 
Brisson, Floquet, Méline, Casimir-Perier, Dupuy, 
Burdeati, and Deschanel. M. Brisson has occu- 
pied the President’s seat the longest, from Novem- 
ber, 1881, to March, 1885, and from December, 1894, 
to June, 1898, or about seven years. Next to him 
comes M, Floquet, from April, 1885, to April, 1882, 
and from October, 1889, to January, 1893, in all 
six years three months. M. Grévy occupied the 
chair about three years, from March, 1876, to 
February, 1879. M. Gambetta, his successor, held 
it until the formation of the “Grand Ministére,” 
Novem ber,1881—that is to say, thirty-three months 
M. Méline, who replaced M. Floquet, April, 1888, 
remained until the end of that Chamber, about 
eighteen months; M. Casimir-Perier presided in 
the Chamber from January, 1893,'to December of 
the same year, and from the ad to the 27th of June, 
1894. M. derdsan only held the seat for six months 
after his election, and M. Dupuy about the same 
length of time, from December, 1893, to June, 1894. 








If you Feel “ All Played Out” 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It repairs broken nerve force, clears the brain, and 
strengthens the stomach, 





REACON LIGHTS of HISTORY 


No other such condensed yet picturesque and 
readable account of the great civilizing agen- 


cies of the world. 
Contents Vol. VII. 


Tue AMERICAN IDEA: 

BexjJAMIN FRANKLIN: Di- 
plomacy. 

GrorGE WASHINGTON: The 
American Revolution. 


Jou~ Avams: Constructive 
Statesmanship. 

THOMAS JFFreRson: Popu- 
lar Sovereignty. 

ANDREW JACKSON: Personal 
Politics. 

Henry Cray: Compromise 
Legislation. 

Joun C. Cartnoun: The 





Busy Man’s Slavery Question. 
4 ~ ABrtAHAM LiNncoLN: Civil 
Recreative Reading War c-nd Restoration of 


the Union. 

Contents of other volumes, critical opinions and terms, 
sent on application. 

“T consider Dr. Lorp unrivaled in his own field. He 
is facile princeps as a lecturer on historic characters. He 
can say more in an hour to make and fix the picture of a 
man or woman than any one else to whom I ever listened.” 
—Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D.D. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


Planetary Pencil Pointer 


Needed in every office, school, 
home. Saves its cost in lead. 












Mechanical perfection. No toy. Circulars free. 
Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
47 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 














: — Banking-House 
Boody, McLellan & Co. 


: 
: (Members of the New York Stock Exchange) 


5T BROADWAY, N. Y. 


We own, offer, and recommend, a first mortgage 
6% 15-year Gold Bond, interest payable March and 
September at the State Trust Company, New York. 
This security is a first mortgage on a company 
which has regularly paid its semi-annual coupons 








Go to California 


Go to California via ‘‘ Sunset Limited,” the fastest and | 
finest long distance train in the world. Our patrons of | 
past seasons will doubtless be pleased to know that this | 
and San Francisco again this year, thus affording an 


tropical route to the land that knows no winter. Direct 





further particulars apply to Southern Pacific Co., 349 
Broadway, New York. 


unexcelled train-service is operated between New Orleans | 
escape from the rigors of out wintry blasts via a_semi- | Continental Pub. Co. 


connections for Mexico, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, | 
the Philippines, Australia, and around-the-world. For | 


since 1891, thus demonstrating the Company’s 
strength andaplidity As an investment bond, 
this security should be very attractive. Price 
roré and interest. Circular on application. 
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« The Philippine Islands” 


By Ramon Reves LALA 
A Native of Manila 


8vo. Nearly 200 illustrations. 
Colored Maps, Beautiful, Aathor- 
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Current Events. 


Monday, February 6. 


—The Senate ratifies the Treaty of Peace with 
Spain by a vote of 57 to 27. , 

—The House the C bill. 

—Agoncillo, the representative of Aguinaldo, 
hurries to Montreal. 

—A statement is issued by the Filipino Junta 
at ‘Hongkong that “the fighting at Manila was 
only an outpost skirmish, designed to influence 
= vote in the United States Senate on the Peace 

reaty.’ 

—The insular cabinet of Puerto Rico is dis- 
solved by General Henry. : 
ax Alfred, grandson of Queen Victoria, 

ies 

—The French Parliamentary Committee rejects 
the Government bill providing that cases of 
trial revision go before the entire Court of Cas- 
sation. : 

—Ex-Chancellor of the German empire Count 


von Caprivi dies, 


Tuesday, February 7. 


—The sentence of General Eagan of dismissal 
has been commuted by the President to suspen- 
sion from duty for six years without loss of pay. 

—The House Committee on Naval Affairs de- 
cides to recommend the construction of twelve 
war-ships. 

—Reports from Manila announce that the rebels 
are in full retreat. 

~The Queen’s speech is read in the House of 
Lords upon the convening of Parliament. 

—It is reported that indorsement for a loan of 
$7,000 is being sought by the Cuban advi- 
sory ca 








binet. 


Wednesday, February 8. 
ois The Senate passes the Indian appropriation 
1. 

—The Siate Department decides to reject the 
claim of the Austro-Hungarian Government for 
indemnity on account of strikers killed by the she- 
riff’s posse at Hazleton, Pa., on September 10, 1897. 

—Aguinaldo asks for a cessation of hostilities 
and a conference. 

—An American post-office is established in 
Havana. 

—The credentials of Brigham H. Roberts, of 
Utah, as a member of the Fifty-sixth Congress, are 
received by the chief clerk of the House. 


Thursday, February 9. 


—Generals Wade, Davis and Gillespie are ap- 
pointed members of a court of inquiry to investi- 
om’ General Miles’s charges against army 
eer. 

—The War Investigation Commission sub- 
mits its report to the President and is discharged. 
—The Filipinos evacuate the village of San 
a near Cavite, at the order of Admiral 
ewey. 

—The body of General Garcia arrives in 
Havana, 

—The House of Commons rejects an amend- 
ment to the address to the throne relating to 
“ lawlessness in the church,” 


Friday, February zo. 


—American troops take Caloocan, near Manila, 
inflicting heavy loss on natives. 

—President and Secretary of State sign peace 
treaty. 

—Spain announces that she will not sell the 
Carolines. 


Saturday, February rr. 

—Fighting near Manila continues. 
lose heavily. 

—Earthquake shocks are felt in Indiana. 

—The President nominates Horace A. Taylor, of 
Wisconsin, for Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

—The commercial and political relations be- 
tween the United States and Germany are dis- 
cussed in the Reichstag by Baron von Biilow, 
German Foreign Minister. 


Sunday, February 12. 


—A Manila despatch says it is now known that 
the Filipino loss is fully 2,500 killed, with 
wounded vastly in excess of that number, and 
thousands taken prisoners. All this has been 
achieved at the cost of 65 Americans killed and 
257 wounded. ’ 

—The report of the commission to investigate 
the conduct of the war is made public. 

—A heavy gale sweeps the British Isles, caus- 
ing loss of property and life. 


Filipinos 
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Can You Be Convinced 


THAT EUCALOL CURES CATARRH? 


Our advertisements have proved convincing to thousands of fair-minded men and 
women in every walk of life—clergymen, lawyers, doctors, teachers, and business men 
have been open to conviction, and zew endorse Eucalol Treatment. 


William Reid, General Importer. 


S. Eleanors, P, E. Island, January 18, 1899. 
The Eucalol Company, New York. 

Gentlemen :—I enclose you herewith one dollar, for which 
please send me two boxes of your antiseptic powder and two 
of the cream by first mail. 

I may say that I have suffered for years with nasal catarrh, 
and feel to-day that I have been completely cured by three 
weeks’ treatment of your Catarrh Cure. I have used one and 
a half boxes of the powder and about one tube of the cream. 
The last lot I received was for a particularly bad case of Ozena, 
Fetid Catarrh. The person has had it from infancy and is now 
about fourteen years of age. He has been using 
your treatment about two weeks. The improvement 
is already quite noticeable ; smell all gone ; no crusts 
have formed since he commenced using it, I have 
great hope that with continued and systematic use 
of the medicine it will effect a complete cure. 

Please s 2nd the stuff along by the first mail so that 
he will be in no danger of running out before the 
new lot arrives. Yours very truly, 

WM. REID. 
























St. Paul State Bank. 

St. Paul, Neb., December 13, 1898. 
Dear Sirs :—Enclosed please find N. Y. Draft to 
pay for the package of Eucalol I received from you 
some time ago, which was seventy-five (75) cents, 
and also one dollar ($1), for which send me two pack- 
ages of Eucalol. Your remedy has done me more 
good than anything I have tried. 
Yours truly, 





Sir Morell Mackenzie says: 


‘* Moisture of the mucous membrane of the nose is as 
essential to the sense of smell as that of the tongue is to 
taste.”’ JOHN J. PAUL, 


Are you afflicted and STILL skeptical? Send us your name and adilress, and let 
us prove that EUCALOL does heal and does cure. If you are afflicted we know that 
EUCALOL will cure you! Don’t delay—write to-day for our 


GUARANTEE TRIAL OFFER: 


In order to prove the curative power of Eucalo! and our confidence in it, we will 
gladly send to any reputable person, upon receipt of 75c., a complete treat- 
ment, with full directions, charges prepaid. If at the end of one month 
it has not benefited you, return it and your money will be re- 
turned at once. 








Cleanliness is the first essential in the treatment of catarrh, the first symptom of which 
is stuffiness, sense of smell and taste blunted, and breathing through the mouth becomes 
necessary ; dry mucous crusts form and have a tendency to become fetid. The only scien- 
tific treatment is an antiseptic wash to remove these crusts and the accumulated mucus, 
and the application of the antiseptic Eucalol Emollient. Dry air, vapor fumes, smoke, 
medicated air and cocaine preparations relieve temporarily and aggravate the disease. 
Did you ever hear of a physician treating catarrh with such means? The Eucalol 
Treatment antiseptically cleanses the nasal passage, and applies the healing antiseptic 
Eucalol Emollient. We refer to Bradstreet’s or Dun’s Commercial Agencies as 
to our standing. 


We are anxious for every one subject to catarrh and cold in the head to try the Eucalol Treatment. 


THE EUCALOL COMPANY, 104 Fulton Street, New York. 
Eucalol Emollient Cures Cold in the Head, 25c. 














steamer ‘‘ San Marcos” sails at 


A 25 Days’ 
Sea Voyage 
Around 
Porto Rico 


p-m., Friday, March 17th. 


Interesting Colony under the most Perfect Conditions. 
during the time the steamer remains at the various ports. 


Island will be allowed $3.00 per day. For general information apply to 








The New Vork and Porto Rico S. S$. Company’ s fast American 


Touching at All Ports of the Isiand, remaining at each, one or two 
days, giving passengers a splendid opportunity to Explore Our New and 


Rates of passage $130 and upward, which includes board and stateroom 


Passengers desiring to remain on shore during the two weeks’ stay at the 


MILLER, BULL & KNOWLTON, Agents, 130 Pearl St., M. Y. 











WATER ! 


What is so important as 
Health ?— impossible without 
pure water! It postpones age 
and its infirmiiies. 


THE SANITARY STILL 


is simple, economical, and ef- 
fectively p oduces distilled (the 
only pure) water. Our $10 Still 
has twice the capacity of others, 
and is the only still recognized 
by United States Government.| in cash prizes. 
Send for booklet. 
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' That Grow SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
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CHESS. 


All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”] 


Problem 356. 
By THOMAS SPEAKMAN. 


Honorable Mention, Sydney Morning Herald 
Tourney. 


(The Chess-Editor of Zhe B. C. M. speaks of this 
problem as “very curious” and “un- 
usually novel.”) 
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White—Eleven Pieces. 


White mates in two moves. 


By H. LANDESMAN, BERLIN. 


Black—Thirteen Pieces. 
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White—Nine Pieces. 














White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 351. 
Key-move, Kt—Kt s. 

Solution received from M. W. H., University of 
Virginia ; H. W. Barry, Boston; the Rev. I. W. 
Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; the Rev. F. H. Jonnston, 
Elizabeth City, N. C.; R. M. Campbell, Camer- 
on, Tex.; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; C. 
F. Putney, Independence, Ia.; G. Patterson, Win- 
n'peg, Man.; A. Knight, Bastrop, Tex.; the Rev, J. 
G. Law, Ocala, Fla.; Dr. R. J. Moore, Riverton, 
Ala.; the Rev. P. Read, Le Mars, Ia.; Prof. C. D. 
Schmitt, University of Tennessee; A. J. Hamilton, 
Portland, Ore.; the Rev. H. W. Provence, Mont- 
gomery Ala.; Dr.C. S. Minnich, Palmer, Neb ; M. 
F. Mullan, Pomeroy, Ia.; Medora Darr, Finleyville, 
Pa.; H. A. Fay, Madison C. H., Va.; J. A. Nichol- 
son, Dover, Del.; C. L. Owen, Central City, Neb.; 
E. B. Robbins, Crary, N. D.; F.C. Baluss, Bliss- 
field, Mich.; J. L. Lockett, Jr., Austin, Tex.; C. J. 
Crandall, Lower Brule, S. D.; the Rev. A. F. 
Goetz, Fairbanks, Mo.; J. F., Port Perry, Ont.; 
the Rev. E. C. Haskell, Battle Creek, Ia; Dr. W. 
E. Putnam, Whiting, Ind.; J. T. Graves, Chicago ; 
S. P. White, Cambridge, Mass,; M. Crown, Waco, 


Nixdorff, Cambridge, Mass.; H. H. Chase and C. 
S. Luce, Linden, Mich.; W. H. Dickerson, Rees- 
mill, Ind. 

Comments: “Key obvious, but the composition 
superb”—M. W. H.; “Contains nearly all the 
qualities of a first-class composition”—H.,. W. B.; 
“Commendable for symmetry, lucidity, and fru- 
gality”"—I. W. B.; “Good piece of work "—F. H. J.; 
“A very enjoyable problem”—R. M. C.; “A neat 
conception "—C. R. O; “Easy, but pretty "—C. F. 
P.; “A beautiful composition "—A. K.; “Not diffi- 
cult, but interesting "—J. G. L.; “A charming com- 
position for the few pieces involved ”—C. D. S.; 
“Fine two-mover "—H. N. F.; “Hardly ought to 
be a prize-winner "—W. H. D. 























No, 352. 
Kt x P(B 6) QxBPch R x B P, mate 
aiioaseens 2. 3. sina 
QxR Kx Q in (must) 
soeece Rx Qch Q xP, mate 
+. eee 3 some 
Q—Kt 5 P x R(must) 
wedbon Qx Kt ch R—B 2, mate 
es 2. — a 
Q—Kt4 KxQ 
pate Qx Ktch R—B 2, mate 
1. ——— s. — aieteetenicene 
KtxB Q—Kt 5 


Other variations depend upon those given. 
Solution received from M. W. H., H. W. B., I. 
WE.eeF. oR. eC. C.2..0., C8: Pi G. Py, 
BR, F. GS, decee ecg ee 

Comments: “A beautiful piece of work marred 
by ugly flaws ”"—M. W.H.; “Strikes meas being 
much ado about nothing”—H. W. B.; “Original 
and subtle to a turn—but White is too aggressive. 
A forced key-move always indicates a lack of 
force”—I. W. B.; “Very fair work”—F. H. J.; 
“Doesn’t impress me as altogether first-class "— 
R. M. C.; “Tricky and difficult "—C. F. P.; “Beau- 
tiful and difficult "—G. P.; “A fine memorial ”"—A. 
K.; “Key-move hard to find "—G. J. L.; “A fair ex- 
ponent of the Jubilee; ’twas a royal good time, 
and the suggestive idea in the problem is, /ake 
one, and then fake another”—R. J. M. 


The reason that so few, comparatively, solved 
this problem is that R x B P was selected by 
many asthe key-move. Thisis defected by Kt— 
Qs. 

C. R. O. sends solution of 347, 348, 349, 350. A. J. 
H., M. F. M., J. F., A. K.; the Rev. W.S. Daaring, 
Orange, Cal.; Jean U. Fielding, Windsor, N. S.; 
and Dr. J. S. Rinehart, Camden, Ark., got 349. J. 
G. L., J. F., and Medora Darr solved 347. The 
Rev. E. C. H. got 348. 


Our Correspondence Tourney. 
FIRST GAME OF THE FINALS. 


Ruy Lopez. 
J. B. TROW- 0.E.WIGGERS, | J. B. TROW- 0.E. WIGGERS. 
BRIDGE. NASHVILLE, BRIDGE, 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1 P—K4 P—K 4 12 B—B,4 P—()4 


2 Kt—K B3 Ke" " 3 


13PxPep.PxP 
3 B—Kts5 Kt—B 


Rex 


4 Castles Kt x p> B—B 

5 P—Q4 B—Ke 16 Q R-B sq rR—b sq 
6 Q—K 2 Kt—Q 3 "7 Kt—Q Bx Kt 

7 Bx Kt KtPxB 8RxB 3x BP 
8PxP Kt—Kt 2 at de ge B—B4 

9 Kt-Q 4 (a) Castles 20 Kt-Kt x) Rx R‘ ch 
10 R--Q sq 21 Resigns. 





—K sq 
11 Kt-Q B 3 Rob 4 (b) 


Notes by One of the Judges. 


(a) This Kt is best posted on K B3. The text- 
move accomplishes nothing, for while it prevents, 
for the time being, the advance of the QP, yet 
Black can an dislodge the Kt or, as he 
eres. move Q—K sq, protecting the BF, 
Gos better move my White (9) is, probably, R- 

sq. 

(b) Black has, already, the better game. 


(c) An incomprehensible blunder for a corre 
spondence game, as White has mate in two. 


Janowski’s Fine Play. 


Janowski, the French Champion, recently played 
a series of games against fifteen of the strongest 
players of the Manhattan Chess-club, New York 
City, among whom are several of the best 
players in America. He did not lose a game; 
winning from Schmidt, Richardson, Isaacson, 
Hanham, Schroeter, Delman, Von der Werra, 
Bostwick, Baird, Koehler, Lipschutz, Hodges, 





Tex.; W. H. K., Hastings College, Neb.; Natalie 





and Hymes, and drawing with De Visser. The re- 
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markable thing about these game is Janowski's 
rapid playing. As an instance, in the game wit! 
Hymes, while the American consumed two hours 
and eleven minutes, the Frenchman took only 
fifty-five minutesto beat him. 


The Janowsky-Showalter Match. 
THIRTEENTH GAME. 


Queeen’s Gambit Declined. 


SHOWALTER. JANOWSKY. 


to B—Kt3 P— 


P—R 
9 BxP at 


| SHOWALTER. JANOWSKY. 


7 K—K3 


White. ey R. | White. Black. 
1P—Q 440K—B2 K—R6 
2 P--Q b, 41 R-Q B sq P—R4 
3 KiB Bs kK B3 |\42P—Rs5 Kt—K, 
4 Kt— xP 43 K—K2 P—Rs5 
5 B—Kt Pk R 44P—R6 R—Ktsq 
6Bx Kt P x B (a) Ms Rk R—K R sq 

6 R— KR sq R—R 7 ch 


Kt—Kt 3 


- 
\48 P-K B 4(m)R—K sq ch 
R—R6 


149 K—B 3 


| proceeds: 64, P—B 6, P—Kt 6; 65, P 


€ Castles <b) Px js0 P—Kts5 Rx Pch 

2KtxP B—B4 isx K—Kt4 Kt—Rsgq 
13 Kt (Q4> B- Kt 2 52 Rx P (n) KtxR 

53 P—Kt6 R—K Rsq 

14 on B oat (c) lB Jou J ‘ae aa ~ B sq 
i~QxRP Q—Ktz 5 K— 
16 O-R 5 (d) R—Kt4 se = kt 5 PLR 
171Q0—R3 K—Ke2 Pope Ee. Qk se 
18 ye R— ry Kt sq| s6 P 4 es ch 
19 t—K 4 Iso K— 3 ts 

oR Kea R's fo Px RCO) a Boch 
ax Kt— 61 K—Kt 7 txQ 
=o-ns. Bek 62R xP RxR 
23PxB Q—Qsq(f) 63 KxKt R- * tony ad 
24 Kt—B4 R—Rsq 64 K—Ktz7 R—Re2 
25 Ktx P 279 65 K—Kt6 RxP 
26 Ktx Q K t(g) 66K xR P—Kt6 
27 P-K R 3(h)Kt—R 3 67 P—B 6 P—Kt7 

8 R—K 3 —K 4 68 P—B 7 P-Kt 8 (Q) ch 
pen P—B3 P—B,4 69 K—- Kt7 Q—Kt8ch 
30 R—Q 3 chK—B 2 7o K—B 6 Q—B 7 ch 
31 B—-Q5 BxB 71 K—Kt7 Q—Kt6ch 
32 Px K Q3 72K—B6 Q—Bsch 
33 R (B sq)— R—K 7 ch 73 K—Kt7 Q—Kt4 

Q sq (i) 74 K—R 8 o-% 3 ch 
34 K—Ktsq RxP 75 K—Kt8 —Kt 3 ch 
35 R—Q 4s Kt Pat 76 K—Rsq Q--R3ch 
36 P—R4 Kt—B 77 K—Kt8 Q—Kt4ch 
37 R—K B 4 R— kt 2 (k) 72K—R7z7 K—Ke2 
38 P—Kt4 -- \7g K—R 8 K—B sq 
39 Rx P(D Kt_Q. 2 \80 Resigns. 


Notes (abridged) by Emil Kemeny, in The Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


(a) The text play doubles the'K B P and weakens 
84 King’s side, but gives Black the open K Kt 
e. 


(b) Castles was somewhat risky, and, at least. 
should have been delayed. Much better was P—Q 
5. If Black answers P—B 5, than P x P may be 
played. 


(c) Qx Qch followed eventually by K—Kt 2 and 

—B 3 was likely to equalize the game. The text 
move in connection with Q x R P was hardly good. 
White evidently underrated the value of his op- 
ponent’s attack. 


(d) Loss of valuable time. K—Kt 2 followed 
eventually by P—B 3 was still in order. 


(e) With the intention tocontinue Kt x P and 
P—K B 4. 


(f) White has no better continuation than Kt—P 
4, which, however, loses a piece, as the progress 
of the game shows. 


(zg) He could not well play R x P ch, on account 
of White’s K—Kt sq reply. If then Kx Kt, White 
answers P—B 3, regaining his piece. 


(h) He could not play P—B 3, on account of Kt 
x R P; ifthen R—K R sq, Black answers R (Kt 4) 
—R 4, ‘threatening Kt x B P with a winning game. 


(i) White should have endeavored to weaken 
the adverse Queen's wing. 


(k) Kt x P could not be played on account of R x 
P or R (B 4)—Q 4 winning the Kt. 


(1) Rx R followed by R—R sq, was not likely to 
lead toadraw. Black, by continuing P x P, Px P 
ch and K x P, will ultimately win the adverse 
Pawns and remain a Kt and a Bak to the good 


(m) Had White played Rx P then R—K sq ch 
‘vould have Soliomat White can not answer Kk 
Q 40n account of R— Q7 mate, and if he plays k 
(9 3, then Kt—K 4chand Kt x R wins, 


(n) A neat play, which, however, does not save 
the game, as Black’s Kt x Rand R—K R sq rep'y 
demonstrates. 


(o) P x Kt would have been answered b K 2. 
The text move threatens P—Kt 8 (Q), an Bi: ack 18 
obliged to play R (B 5)—B sq. 


(s) Black missed a agendy and neat win. He 
should have moved R—K Kt 7. The game tien 
B 7, K K 23 

P—Q 6 ch,K x B P; 67,P—Q 7 R—Q 7 and 
pan Bg next move. Or, if 66, P—B 8 0) ch, K x Q; 
67, P—Q 6, K—B 2; 68, P—Q 7, R—Q 7 and - ite 





next move. The play selected wins ss ut it 
| requires more moves. 
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Special Limited Offer 
tor $3.75 


REGULAR PRICE, $5.00 


in IO weeks 
at your 
own home 








that thousands of readers of ‘‘The Literary Digest’’ have availed themselves of the 


IT IS A FAC recent opportunity offered in these pages to secure the complete set of books of the 
Rosenthal Method for the study of foreign languages at home. In consequence of the interest shown, a further 
opportunity is hereby presented and your prompt acceptance is recommended. 
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This week’s issue (out to-day) contains among 





THE ROSENTHAL METHOD is the most simple, natural, and practical system of language study ever 
published. In use in every country in Europe, and enthusiastically endorsed by the leading educators of the world. Thirty 
minutes a day for ten weeks will enable you to read, write, and speak a foreign language. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY, upon receipt of $3.75, we will send 1 complete set of Books of the Rosen- 

= thal Method for Language Study at Home (French, German, or Spanish), including Membership in 
Correspondence School, which entitles you to free correction of exercises, and of consulting the eminent linguist DR. RICHARD 
S. ROSENTHAL, Late Priv ate Tutor to the Imperial Family of Austria, Author of ‘‘The Meisterschaft System,’’ ‘* The Rosenthal 
Method of Practical Linguistry,’’ ‘‘The Physician’s German Vademecum,”’ etc. 


The True and Only Way in which languages can | e learned is 1 HRUUGH SENTENCE , and never through single isolated words. Disconnected words 
are never language. The Rosenthal Method of Practical Linguistry first divides the whole language, which is infinite, and which no one, not even 
a Shakespeare, has ever mastered in its entirety, into The Language of Literature and the Language of Every-day Life. 

ers if It divides the lauguage of every-day life into two ae. putting into the one class those words which are constantly and absolutely 
essential, and into the others those words which, though not so pepeaier ly used, are still necessary to ordinary conversation. 

Shakespeare, the greatest mind the world ever produced. had orly ‘4 000 words at his command. Milton ranks next to him with 11,000, while 
Carlyle uses but 9.000 words in all his works. e Extent of our Every-day Vocabulary is, comparatively speaking, exceedingly small. Prender- 
rast estimates that only 300 words are used by the ouseeainy of mankind, and Bayard Taylor concludes that 1.500 words are needed for practical purposes. 

THE PROPER SELECTION OF THE VOCABULARY OF PRACTICAL LIFE IS THE FIRST DISTINGUISHING FEATURE OF MY METHOD. 








A French Newspaper says: 
“Dr. Rosenthal has no r. He is one of the most 
eminent linguists in the world bp oo ~~ method is the only 


Its Practical Value Approved. 


From the Archduchess of Austria. 
“I admire not only the painstaking industry which you | 
t to bear hl 


‘“*T cannot tell you how delighted I am with your new 





have brough upon your work, but thoroughly | work.. Your former (Meisterschaft) method was so tar 
practical one in existence.’’— n, Paris. | approve of its great practical value. "CARDINAL G1B- | ahead of other systems that Tcounted it almost perfec tion, 
more, Md. | But your new ‘ Practical Linguistry’ is far, far superior |’ 


| Bons, Balt . ; € 
** Dr. Rich. 8. Rosenthal has no r. He is the fore- RCRDUCHESS I5ASHILA OF SUSTEA. 
most teacher of the age, and one of the most eminent lin- 
guists in the world.”—PRINCE BISMARCK. 


This Method Stands First. | 
“Dr. Rosenthal’s method stands first among educa- " ¥ 
= a nn Ad the ae natural learning of for- Germany’s Pride. 
| eign terior, Chicago. “Dr. Rosenthal’s new method is the mature work of 


“The Rosenthal Method is not a royal road to learning 
: 7 mg is, without doubt, the steaghons aygheest, iat the most eminent linguist of the age, and we are 


but it is a practical, common-sense method, ening in a 








say that though now settled in America, German stilt 
comparatively short time, will give entire command of | most practical method in éxistence.”—The T , New 2) 
modern tongues.” — The Academy, London, England. York. fb ---Aag talented son.”—National Zeitung, Berlin. 





Send Send $3, 15 for complete set of books, with membership, and if upon receipt you are not satisfied, return them and we will prompt- 
ly refund your money. State language desired. Booklet, ‘‘ A Revolution in the Study of Foreign Languages,’’ free. 


THE DR. ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE COLLEGE, Townsend Bidg., Broadway and 25th St., New York. 
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.. New Flashes of Science for Physicians, Parents, and Others. . 


and also has a direct bearing in its issues on every state of life; more particularly on those 
earlier periods when the character is formed. True education and true child-culture must be 


& sad 
: es 
’ 
| } ‘* A clear concept of mind must be the basis of all or siologico-psychical education 
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based on a full and broad concept of mind.” 


many interesting features, with illustrations, 


The Resources of Alaska | 


An interesting and instructive interview with | 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


GOVERNOR BRADY, in which he talks of the 


resources, development, and people of our 


By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.S.C. 


northern territory. In this interview, Governor 


Brady. throws some new light on vicious ap- 
pointments of Alaskan officials and also on 
British encroachments that are feared. 


An American Queen 
of Grand Opera 


Emma Eames tells the story of her struggles for 


The object of this work is to establish the fact of an unconscious mind in man, and to trace 
in brief some of its powers and the various ways in which they are exhibited. We shall 
hope to show that this mind is the seat of character and of conscience and the spirit-life; the 
source of conduct, of instinct, of tact, and the thousand qualities that make us what we are; 
the home of memory, the ultimate governor and ruler, of all actions and functions of the 
body, and in every way a most important factor in our psychical and physical life. 


ITS GREAT SCOPE AND INTEREST 
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& musical career in an illustrated interview by 
Mabel Wagnalls. 


Reminiscences of the Late War 


Interesting chats on the Spanish-American War 
by Caprarn Taytor of the Indiana and Com- 
MANDER Hiaainson of the Massachusetts. 


The Heroic Side of Henry George 


The story of his struggle for an education, his 
political battles, and his literary achievements, 
By his son, Henry George, Jr. 


The Story of a Traveled Horse 


An illustrated story by Hamlin Garland, con- 
chided in this week’s issue. 


Three Months for 25 Cents. 


‘he price of Tax New Voice is $1.50 per year, ut 
in order to introduce it into homes where it is not at 
present a regular visitor, special trial subscriptions 
of three months will be received for only 25 cents. 


.ddress: Publishers of THE NEW VOICE, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





The following is a brief outline of this fascinating study into the mysteries of the mind. 


Relations of Mind and Matter. — Is 
There Consciousness? — Instinct and Intelli- 
gence—Instinct Unconscious Pyschic Action 
Distinction between Mind and Brain. 


Relations of Conscious to the Un- 
conscious. — Lllustrations of Unconscious 
Action— Range of the Unconscious Indefinite 
—Phenomena of Drunkards—Physical Basis 
of Consciousness. 


The Unconscious Mind and Habit. 
Force and Formation of Habit— Memory a Fac 
ulty of the Unconscious Mind—The Uncon- 
scious Mind in Sleep, Dreams, Childhood, etc. 


Importance of Unconscious Educa- 
tion.—How Environment Educates — Home 
and Institutions, etc.—Natural Corrective Dis- 
cipline—Parents as Inspirers—Ordinary Con 
scious Education. 

Uneonscious Mind and the Muscu- 
lar System.--Conscious and Unconscious 
Muscular Inhibition Mental Activity Increases 
Muscular Power—Voluntary and Involuntary 
Muscular Action. 


The Value of the Unconscious Mind. 

-Value to Philosophy, Christianity, Ethics, 

Biologists, Parents, Physicians, to One’s Own 
Body, in Reproduction of Sex, etc. 

Unconscious Mind and Sensations. 
Relations of Feelings with Regions of the 
Body—Hypnotic Phenomena—Facial Expres- 
sion Due to the Unconscious Mind—-Hysteria. 

Uneonscious Mind and the Special 
Senses.— lielation to Sound, Sight, Taste, 
Smell, Speech. 

The Unconscious Mind and Disease. 
—Christian Science and Mrs. Eddy — Why 
Quackery Flourishes—How Mind Affects Body 
in Disease—Pseudo Faith-Healers—Real Feel- 
ings Cured by Ideas. 

The Unconscious Mind and Thera- 
peutics.—Disease from Habit and Lnitation 

Double Consciousness — The Mind in Infee- 
tious Disease— Deaths Caused by Mind Action. 

The Unconscious Mind and ‘ts Ac- 
tion. — The Heart, Lungs, Stomach, Skin, 
and in Sex and Reproduction. 


Svo, Cloth. 451 pp. With Copious Index and Diagrams. Price, $2.00, Post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette btuenaes NEW YORK. 








Readers of Tue Lrrerary Dicest are asked to mention the pnblication when writing to advertisers. 
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RIGHT-HAND HELPS FOR 
EVERY DESK 


English Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions 


By JAMES C. FERNALD, 
Editor Syn., Ant., and Prep. Department 
Standard Dictionary. 


Over 7,500 Classified and Discriminated 
Synonyms. Nearly 4,500 Classified Anto- | 
nyms. Correct use of Prepositions clearly | 
shown by illustrative examples. Hints 
and Helps on the accurate use of words, 
revealing surprising possibilities of ful- | 
ness, freedom, and variety of utterance. 

Pres. Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute : 
“This book will do more to secure rhetorical 
perspicuity, propriety, and precision of expres- 
sion than any other text- book of higher English 
yet produced.” 


12mo, Cloth, 574 pages. Price, $1.50 Net. 


The New Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quotations 


By J. K. HOYT. 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with 
Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. 
An Appendix containing Proverbs from 
the French, German, and other moder: 
foreign languages, each followed by its 
English translation. Also a full list of 
Latin law terms and their translations. 


Iighly Commended by 
Ex-President Harrison Gen. {!orace Porter 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford Prof. Goiawin Smith 


vew York Herald ; ** By long odds the 
best Look of quotations in existence.” 


Cover Design by Geo. Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 
1205 pp. Buckram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half 
Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. (All Net). 


English Compound 
Words and Phrases 


By F. HORACE TEALL, 
Editor of “ Compound Words” in tre Standard 
Dictionary. 
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Valuable principles and rules for com- 
pounding, together with a list of 40,000 
compound words. 

New York State Educational Journal; “This 
book may be considered a final authority.”’ 


8vo, Cloth, leather back, 311 pp. Price, $2.50. 
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A Wonderful Woman of the 14 Century 

To be born the daughter of an humble wo |l-dyer, 
to live but thirty-three years, in that time to minister 
to acity during devastations of the er om ; to be an 
alms-giver ; to act as peacemaker between artisans 
and employers; to bea lay preacher, the messenger 
of the spiritual life to thousands of men and women ; 
to be the chosen representative of all classes in a 
great public issue ; to be mediator between church 
and state ; to be the friend and counselor of cardinals, 
princes, and popes ; to be the shaper of ecclesiastical 
diplomacy in turbulent times ; to be for a season, in- 
deed, practically ruler at Rome,—this is a career 
granted to few women. however noted in history. 
Such is a bare outline of the career of Catharine of 
Siena, a Vontellata, whose life and work are stirringly 
recounted in this little volume. After a long illness 
in 1376 she rose, says one writer, “with the fortunes 
of Christendom in her hand.” In his narrative of 
this woman, whe died more than five hundred vears 
ago, Dr. Pierson has brought a voice back from those 
times to speak to our times. The book will be an in- 
spiration to all who read it.—From The Sunday 
School Times, Philadelphia. 

‘** Catharine of Siena,” By Arthur T. Pierson. 16mo, 
cloth. Price 50 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette PI., N. Y. 
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HEARTILY WELCOMED BY CONGRESSMEN AND PRESS 


THE NEW YORK HERALD says under the title ‘* THE BOOK OF THE WEEK": © *| 
Imperial Republic’ is an able and comprehensive plea in favor of expansion. The judicia: tone of [) 
work and its cogent reasoning will undoubtedly attract and hold the attention of thoughtful and ear) 
men throughout the country. This topic of expansion is undoubtedly the most absorbing one of the day 


THE IMPERIAL REPUBLIC 


By JAMES C. FERNALD 


Author of “The Spaniard in History,” Editor of “The Students’ Standard Dictionary.” 
Associate Editor **Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary,” etc., etc. 


A thoroughly original, stirring, and powerful argument for expansion from the point of 
view of a scholar and a student of history. The author is a firm believer in the power of the 
American people to reach yet higher ideals of government and civilization, and to extend 
their benefits over the widest reach of territory that may legitimately come under Ameri 
can control. A distinction is drawn between a true and a false imperialism, and it is convin 
cingly proved that duty, expediency, and necessity urge the nation on to the new expansion. 


COMMENDED IN UNQUALIFIED TERMS 


Hon. Amos J. Cummings, House of Hon. Stephen B. Elkins, United States 
Representatives, Washington, D.C.: - = »aveie.4 | Senate: “Interesting and well written.” 
: through from be inning to end, and find u.c in- The Chicago Tribune says: “It is a 
ormation invaluable. Nobody interested in our iri e » brie » si 

pete Heme } spirited and unanswerable brief for expansion. 
national development should fail to read the book | Mr. Fernald’s style is polished, forceful, full of 


carefully. magnetism. His outlook is broad, and bold, and 

Hon. Wm. P. Frye, United States Senate, frank. His patriotism is infectious, his knowledge 
Washington, D.C.: ‘It is a valuable book and | ®¢curate and voluminous, his logic sound and 
one of great interest to all Americans.” close-woven. His treatise has a unity and direct- 
ness that can not fail to win the admiration of the 

Hon. Cushman K. Davis, Chairman | most hostile reader. The author's crisp, cheery, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United States | sturdy flow of patriotic eloquence will speak widely 
Senate: ‘* Interesting and instructive.” | for itself.” 


Important Maps Illustrating American Expansion 


Including maps of the United States—Area, Acquisition, and Transfer of Territory ; The Hawaiian 
Islands; Comparative Map of the Atlantic and Pacific Areas; The West Indies; The Philippines. 





12mo, Cloth, Appropriate Cover Design. Price, 75 cts., post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 


CHRISTIAN WORK, New York: “A score of poems written while Realf was assistant at the famous 
Five Points House of Industry in 1855-56, are worthy to rank with Thomas Hood's ‘Song of the Shirt.” 





Poems by Richard Realf 


aitioe Be Edited by Col. RICHARD J. HINTON, 


yy * a 


T..e Poet's Intimate Friend and Literary Executor, and author of 
pee AAR i ** John Brown and Hie Men.” 


i Altes » . 
« fee) §=6Over one hundred and fifty lyrics, songs, and sonnets. 


The selections are of particularly beautiful rhythm. 
They are distinguished by a passion and symbolism 
which are worthy of rank with the great poetical mas- 
terpieces. The collection includes a wide diversity of 
verse — from stirring lyrics of the anti-slavery period 
to songs of the Civil War and poems of love and life 
Most of the poems appear in type for the first time in this collection, a few only 
having previously appeared separately in the magazines. The volume is issued 
in tasteful form and contains several valuable illustrations. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


MANY POEMS ON HISTORICAL TOPICS THE FIRST COMPLETE COLLECTION 


Publishers’ Weekly, New York: “* Many of The Living Age, Boston: * His poems, whic! 


these songs relate to the Civil War and to the were marked by unusual fire and imaginative pow: 
period of national history immediately following have never before been collected, and those w! 


the death of Lincoln.” have cherished fugitive bits of his verse will 
PASSIONATE SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR come his complete edition of them.” 


f The New York Times: “The Realf volume GREAT VARIETY OF VERSE 
is a surprise, also, for its passicnate songs and 





poems of the civil war period and the stirring five The Philadelphia Item: “Stirring lyrics 0 
or six years of National history that followed the the anti-slavery agitation and of the Free St 
death of Mr. Lincoln.” strife in Kansas mingle with the poems of Lo 
Life, and Circumstance.” 
GENIUS OF REMARKABLE QUALITY 
The Independent, New York: ‘ Richard A REFRESHING INNOVATION 
Realf’s genius was of remarkable quality. Patri- The Hartford Courant: * Richard R 


otism fairly blazed in many of his lyrics; his love | was a poet of no mean order. Realf had a goo 
of freedom was an imperious passion, which gives amount of the poetic fire. There is something 
a trumpet strain to his war poems and kindred his work that can not be found in much of 

pieces and sets him high among our most vigorous vapidly madiocre verse that achieves succes= 

singers.” | rather popularity, to-day. 
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